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ABSTRACT 
REMEMBER THOSE IN PRISON—THE 
CREATION OF A CRIMINAL 
JUSTICE SYMPOSIUM 


by 


Richmond E. Stoglin 
United Theological Seminary, 2003 


Mentors 
Urias Beverly, Ph.D. 
Bobby J. Beavers, Ph.D. 


The symposium sought effective strategies that could help decrease recidivism at the 
Federal Medical Center, Fort Worth, Texas. My hypothesis is that through a holistic 
Cnminal Justice Issues Symposium that integrates the teachings of the United Methodist 
Church and the community, the criminal justice system will be challenged to begin 
rethinking its role in decreasing recidivism. The intervention utilized a curriculum created 
by the United Methodist Church for inmates, ex-offenders, and criminal justice 
professionals. Assessment of the project was measured through pre- and post-tests, 


interviews, and a single sample survey analysis. The outcome showed more symposiums 


could be effective. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Government Policy 


Prison is a lonely place where anyone assigned there can become easily lost in a 
well-fortified concrete wilderness. Anyone incarcerated for any length of time will 
confirm that prison is not a social club. Prison is a place where an inmate is structurally 
transformed through the regimentation of: when to get up, when to go to bed, when to 
eat, when to visit, and who can visit, search and seizure of personal property, and 
continual questioning every hour of everyday. The level of regimentation depends on 
what the security/correctional department deems an institutional security risk. 

Despite the vast technological advancements of the United States in the last 
decade, prison populations remain very high. According to a Wall Street Journal 
article, dated January 7, 1991, writers Ellen Joan Pollack and Milo Geyelin report the 
following: 

The United States has the highest incarceration rate in the world, 
according to a report by a Washington prison research organization. 
According to the study, the U.S. imprisons 426 people per 100,000 
residents. South Africa, with the next highest rate, incarcerates 333 per 
100,000 residents and the Soviet Union 268 per 100,000. The study also 


showed that in the U.S., 3109 black males are incarcerated per 100,000 
people compared with 729 in South Africa.! 


1 Ellen Joan Pollack and Milo Geyelin, “U.S. Incarceration Rate Found To Be Highest in the 
World,” Wall Street Journal, 7 January 1991. 


Mark A. R. Kleiman, a lecturer at Harvard University’s John F. 
Kennedy School of Government was not surprised that the United 
States leads the “civilized world” in imprisonment considering we lead 


the civilized world in crime. 

In 1989, a similar report compiled by the Sentencing Project of Washington, 
D.C. (an independent research group) and a report by Conarseaan John Conyers, Jr. 
of Michigan indicated a radically higher increase in the incarceration of African 


American males, with this cycle’s end nowhere in sight. 


There are 609,690 young African Americans in the criminal justice system (23 
percent of all African American men aged 20 to 29). In other words, almost one 
of every four black males is under control of the criminal justice system— 
prison, jail, probation or parole. When the figure of 609,690 is compared with 
436,000 African American men of all ages enrolled in higher education, the 
depth of the crisis is patent. The annual cost for the incarceration and control of 
young black males is now $2.5 billion. This is the price tag for a vicious cycle of 
poverty, racism, hopelessness, criminality and incarceration. That poverty and 
racism disproportionately affect this tragic situation is incontrovertible.> 


Interestingly, the figures cited in the previous articles are key indicators to the 
economic reality. The government views, “acceptable incarceration rates” as part of the 
economic process. Unless a rethinking is introduced within the criminal justice 
administrator’s lexicon, the trend of incarceration will increase. This increase will likely 
include black and Hispanic males in disproportionate numbers well into the 21“ 
century. 

These numbers for prison-related growth include persons on probation. In the 
February 2003, Corrections Today Magazine, Justin Jones writes: 

Other than the fact that a vast majority of the 1.3 million incarceration 


offenders will eventually return to the community, the U.S. economic 
climate necessitates an economic approach to sanctioning offenders. The 


2 Ibid. 


3 The Sentencing Project 1989 Report, Imprisonment of Young Men. 


economic approach to corrections creates a much different road map 

than the most recent downturn of the economy in the early 1980’s. .. . 

According to an August 2001, BJS (Bureau of Justice Statistics) press 

release, there were 3,839,532 people on probation and 725,527 on 

parole. The average daily cost of this supervision is $1.50 to $5.00 per 

offender, depending on supervision location and jurisdiction. . . . 

whatever the reason, the timing is right to place emphasis on community 

supervision. With all the resources that can be available to probation and 

parole officers, the country can start to address the factors that 

contribute to continued criminal behavior and stop “patching” the 

symptoms.* 

If this country hopes to decrease criminal justice system funding so it can spend 
its resources elsewhere, then the government must commit to addressing multiple 
strategies or risk emulating the State of California’s prison building program. The State 
of California cost its taxpayers a whopping $5 billion dollars during the last two 
decades building prisons. During the same time frame, only one university was 


constructed. 
Symposium 


My hypothesis for my ministry project is that through a holistic Criminal Justice 
Issues Symposium that integrated the teachings of the United Methodist Church, the 
community and the criminal justice system would be challenged to begin to rethink its 
role in decreasing recidivism. 

The project included an assessment of current criminal justice policies. This 
assessment justified the need for developing a Criminal Justice Issues Symposium as a 
future operational forum tool to be utilized within the United Methodist Church and by 


persons operating within the U.S. Criminal Justice system. 


4 Justin Jones, Corrections Today Magazine. February 2003, 36. 


This project also measures the increased awareness of the United Methodist 
Church’s knowledge of the United States Criminal Justice System by participation in a 


Criminal Justice Issues Symposium. 
Prison Culture 


Being in prison is no cake walk. If an inmate is not careful the free bed, three 
meals a day, and free medical/dental care can make one them resistant to leaving. If the 
inmate is not convinced they must learn to think constructively beyond the gate, then 
nothing good is likely to transform within his environment. 

In prison inmates are counted a minimum of five times a day, being remembered 
by their numbers or nicknames instead of their given names. Sometimes, inmates have 
to be reminded of their names depending on their length of incarceration. 

Prison is a place where noise appears to be everywhere and privacy is 
practically a fairy tale even in the restroom. In prison, privacy is viewed as a lost right 
an inmate cannot demand until he returns to society. Many prisons today, tend to be 
public dumping grounds where overcrowding is common place and compassion is not 
expected. 

Prison is a fortress of pent up frustrations, anger and rage lurking beneath the 
surface waiting on the “right moment” to ignite and burn anyone or thing in its wake. 
Prison is a place where people who fail medical exams are employed as foreign medical 
graduates without being certified by any medical credentialing organization. The result 
of employing such individuals has proven catastrophic. These unlicensed healthcare 


providers have misdiagnosed and provided inadequate incompetence treatment. This 


inadequate care has proven too late for some patients whose condition has deteriorated 


beyond any hope of recovery. 


Prison is a place where racism still exists. In some institutions, racism is so 
overt no persons of color are likely to gain employment. Transfers to some institutions 
for promotions are fool hardy because there is no support inside the prison or outside 
of it for the individual or their family. 

Prison is a place where if a person has not claimed his identity prior to 
incarceration, he is likely to be given one even if it means intentionally destroying. 


others. Expressed another way, prison is in the constant receivership of the following 


tragedies: 


Homicide is the second leading cause of death among all African 
American young people between the ages of 15 to 24. Illegal drug use 
has reached epidemic proportions, compounded by the AIDS epidemic.>” 


Along with this depiction of consistent community deterioration is the following 


negative proclamation. 


One needs to add to these statistics that today African American men are 
6 percent of the U.S. population but 46 percent of all prisoners; that 
more African American men are in prison than are currently enrolled in 
colleges; that the most rapidly growing group of poor and homeless 
persons is single women with children, many of whom are African 
Americans; that there are unacceptably high levels of teenage pregnancy 
and school dropouts among African American youth throughout the 
nation.® 


5 Louis Sullivan, “Health Status of Blacks in America,” Speech to the NAACP, Detroit, 
Michigan, July 1989. 


© Black Men in Prison, The Response of the African American Church (Atlanta, GA: ITC 
Press, 1990). 


If nothing is done to rewrite the script for what goes on in contemporary daily 
prison culture, this writer believes that the warehousing of people will worsen as we 


proceed into the 21* century. 


Chaplaincy 


The Chaplaincy in the Bureau of Prisons is a complicated arrangement between 
the church and the prison system. Chaplaincy can be described as a specially committed 
group of clergy working long hours in a place that can be hostile, irritating, and 
potentially volatile. Prison chaplaincy is a ministry where the church has a prime 
opportunity to share the gospel with inmates and staff. Because of rules, administrative 
paranoia, and the numerous games inmates have played historically when it came to 
religion, chaplaincy must walk a fine line between the various forces operating within 
the prison system. 

It is no secret among chaplains that, if not for the first amendment of the 
constitution which grants inmates the right to exercise their religion; there would be no 
ministry in any prison. Hence, chaplaincy exists because of the prophetic workings of 
those who came to the U.S. to practice their religious freedom from other less tolerant 
countries. Additionally, chaplaincy exists because the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence understood that the importance of moral teaching had to be underscored 
by the highest levels of government or else it risked losing any voice in teaching the 
nation about God. 

This is one of the reasons this writer has made a point of creating opportunities 
to expand chaplaincy at FMC, Ft. Worth. Thanks to a persistence that has not 


diminished, the chaplaincy accomplished the following: 


e Expanded chaplaincy staff (chaplains and a religious tech) 

e Created and maintained co-supervision of a hospice ministry which has 
become a prototype among correctional settings 

e Expanded to sponsoring 28 religious communities and hosting 56 
services a week 

e Sponsored a 4-day Be A Winner Weekend (self-improvement seminar) 

e Expanded community pastoral visits to maintain the community ties of 
inmates with a number of religious communities 

e Established a chaplain trainee program for future chaplains 

e Created and expanded daytime ministries to reach more inmates through 
English and Spanish speaking volunteers 

This writer is proud of the things his department has accomplished. The 
downside to prison chaplaincy is the legal restriction not to do ministry follow-up 
beyond the gate. Once an inmate leaves prison, chaplaincy cannot do anything for him, 
inclusive of serving as a job reference. This is one of the most frustrating aspects of 
prison ministry. Prison chaplaincy is such a demanding ministry, most chaplains cannot 
attend services with their families on Sunday or other religious holidays. This is what 
makes prison chaplaincy potentially one of the loneliest places to do ministry. 

Prison chaplaincy, despite all the restrictions listed Sicha the pages of this 
document, does nonetheless require the highest level of integrity to some of the worst 
individuals that prisons are capable of incarcerating. Prison chaplains must be people 
noted for carrying out their word. If the chaplain proves to be dishonest, then his or her 


God is no good to anybody. It is viewed by many CEO and inmates that the House of 


Salvation must be the chapel. If not, then one of the largest assets a prison hopes to 
have is compromised with a possible horrific conclusion. 

In summary, chaplaincy is a ministry which walks a fine line between inmates 
and staff on a daily basis. Chaplaincy in many cases serves the role of a moral reference 
between inmates and staff, inmates and inmates, inmates and family members, and 
inmates and life and death situations. Chaplaincy’s only weapon, regardless of his/her 
religious community, is faith. Essentially, it is the glue that keeps order in a place where 


chaos will quickly and gladly take over. Chaplaincy reminds people that, indeed, it has 


the power to bless and the authority to affirm. 
Church And Society 


The Reverend Cynthia Hale, as a former chaplain with the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons, during the Black Men In Prison seminar at the Interdenominational 
Theological Center in 1990, stated the following: 

Although I can say that the inmates I served responded well to my 

ministry, wished many times for the powerful role models that strong 

Black men could offer. I longed for black clergymen and laymen to 

come and just talk with the brothers. . . . But, and this is what I am 

insisting upon some of our folks, a lot of our folks are on the inside! 

They, as much as anyone and perhaps more than most, need to be 

taught the faith. They need the attention of our clergy and laity.’ 

People who are incarcerated need people of faith to lead them from darkness, 
ignorance, and distrustfulness to hope, self-responsibility, and the ability to stand for 
something. People in prison must learn not to give into hopelessness. What people in 
prison, as well as society, must learn is individual] responsibility. Learning anything less 


7 Cynthia Hale, Black Men in Prison, The Response of the African American Church 
(Atlanta, GA: ITC Press, 1990). 


is pure nonsense. The information within this document is the main reason the Criminal 
Justice Issue Symposium was proposed. The Symposium makes it clear that it is time 
for society to learn what impact the church can have on those who are incarcerated. It 
is also time for those who are incarcerated to learn about the church/society’s concern 
for them and their plight. The cost of imprisonment continues to impact 21* century 
society: financially, socially, politically and theologically everyday. Eventually if these 
rising costs are not held in check, the consequences could prove beyond human repair. 

The symposium made a deliberate attempt to diversify its approach and appeal 
to the community by inviting as its panel: a police officer, an ex-offender, a school 
board member, a former municipal judge, and a clergy member. Each of the panelists 
was given an assignment to speak on: prevention, intervention and treatment. Given the 
expertise of the panelists, the contextual committee believed a number of Dallas/Fort 
Worth, Texas communities would respond. 

The purpose of this document is to express the need for the church to 
understand the necessity of investing its resources in addition to committing itself to 
effective action in doing prison ministry in the twenty-first century. The church today 
must become aware of the need to create a Criminal Justice Symposium from a 
theological perspective and develop a solid aftercare ministry in the North American 
Correctional lexicon. If the church is to make a difference in the future direction 
Correctional Administrators are to follow, then a solid strategic perspective must be 
submitted and defended. Redemptive measures in the correctional environment must be 
taken. Without this, the church risks losing its voice in a world that is currently 


equipping itself to hand out more punishment than redemption. 
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The objectives of this ministry project were to: 
@ increase incarceration prevention 
e® develop criminal justice alternatives and typologies of internal care 
models in addition to after-care pro sini for inmates and criminal 
justice administrators 
e decrease recidivism. 
In today’s world, it is imperative that the courts rethink their current position of 
incarceration versus rehabilitation. Academic studies, participation in analyzing case 
studies, current events and evaluation of lifestyle choices should characterize the 


methodology utilized in offering alternatives to sentencing and incarceration. 


CHAPTER ONE 


CONTEXT OF MINISTRY 


My historical journey did not begin with my date of entry into the United States 
Department of Justice, Federal Bureau of Prisons, in October 1984. As a United 
Methodist pastor serving on a special appointment to an inner city United Methodist- 
related community center, I first came in contact with persons who advocated the need 
for Prison Chaplaincy. Thanks to United Methodist Chaplains, such as Chaplains 
Charles E. Tyson and Pat Barrett, I was persuaded to enter prison ministry. After all 
these years, prison ministry remains as exciting as it did on my first day. 

Much like the early Methodists of long ago, my strong desire is to do prison 
ministry. John Wesley, his brother Charles, and their inner circle of 1778 spoke of the 
need for prison ministry. They mandated that every Methodist preacher should minister 
to those who were incarcerated. This practice continues through the present. The 
incarcerated are offered visits by United Methodist ministers. The ministers come to 
witness about the gospel of Jesus Christ. The United Methodist 2000 Book of 
Resolutions views prison ministry as so imperative until it states, “this is a part of our 


identity and call.”! Another way of articulating the importance of the United Methodist 


! United Methodist Church. The Book of Resolutions (Nashville: The United Methodist 
Publishing House, 2000). 


I] 
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Church involvement in prison ministry is its Prison Ministries/Prison Reform Report to 


the 1988 General Conference which stated: 


The four program board demonstrated important ongoing work 
with various aspects of prison ministry and prison reform, which 
is to be complimented: Higher Education and Ministry-work 
with United Methodist endorsed chaplains in state and federal 
prisons; Global Ministries-particularly for its work with women 
and grants for pioneering prison or jail ministries; Discipleship- 
for spiritual development resources for prisoners and supporting 
lay ministries in jails and prisons; Church and Society-for its 
continuing advocacy for prisoners’ within the walls of prisons 
and those on the outside are alike creatures in need of God’s 
prevenient grace and are caught in the struggles between good 
and evil, obedience and disobedience. In such a condition we 
need that which we cannot of ourselves provide. We need the 
freeing and empowering grace which God in Christ provides. 
Experiencing God’s forgiveness and new life in Christ, we 
extend this divine ministry to those who are incarcerated and we 
seek to interpret this ministry to the wider church. Together, 
prison ministry and local and connectional church work toward 
the achievement of justice and mercy as seen in the revelation of 
God in Christ. We, therefore, “remember those in prison,” give a 
cup of water to the thirsty, and bind up the wounds of the 
broken-hearted whether we feel like it or not and whether such 
action is reciprocal or not. We participate in such a ministry of 
servanthood because such is inherent in the grace of Christ by 
which we have been claimed. 


FMC Fort Worth 


The place where I do ministry is within a federal medical correctional 
institution. It is better known by its initials, FMC Fort Worth. Its history begins in 1937 
when it was originally built as a Public Health Hospital for persons with drug and, to 
some degree, mental problems At this point in its history, residents, as they were called 


then, became the property of the United States government. Within the concrete walls 


2 United Methodist Church, Prison Ministries/Prison Reform Report to the 1988 General 
Conference (Nashville: United Methodist Publishing House, 1988). 
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of the Federal Public Health Hospital, those residents quickly came to see what the 
term “resident” truly meant. 

Unwanted or not, the Federal Public Hospital of Fort Worth, Texas existed as a 
place where “certain individuals” (affluent Anglos) arrived to turn their lives around 
before being sent out to face the world again with the hope that they had actually 
learned their lesson as a result of their incarceration. This typology of belief existed 
until a congressional hearing in 1971, which was headed by the former United States 
Speaker of the House, The Honorable Jim Wright. The Public Health Hospital was then 
turned over to the United States Department of Justice, Federal Bureau of Prisons. 

Since 1971, FMC Fort Worth has gone through three major mission changes. 
The first mission change was when the institution became known as the Federal 
Correctional Institution, Fort Worth. Federal Correctional Institution, Fort Worth 
started out as a temporary experiment. The experiment was to be a three-month co- 
correctional (male and female) institution. The experiment would eventually last until 
August 1988. Early in 1987, it was decided by the top executives of the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons to terminate the co-correctional facility at Federal Correctional 
Institution, Fort Worth, Texas. 

The second mission change began in earnest in September 1988, when the 
Federal Correctional Institution became an all male facility. The mission change was a 
radical one, to say the least. Both the staff and the inmate population who were there at 
the time of the mission change have never been the same. As a result of the 1987 
Federal Mandatory Sentencing Laws, the United States Congress gave the Justice 


Department as a top priority the go-ahead to construct more institutions. 
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The third mission change came in August 1992, when the Federal Correctional 
Institution was officially renamed the Federal Medical Center. To date, the Federal 
Medical Center has as one of its major delivery systems, a Hospice Ministry, which is 
co-supervised by a Medical Social Worker and a Chaplain. Its motto is “we care to help 
you to hope.” No one who comes into Hospice will die alone. Hospice workers will be 
with them. The Hospice Ministry at the Federal Medical Center is, without a doubt, 
one of the most positive aspects among the inmate population. The fifty or so inmates 
who have died so far this year did not leave this earth without being introduced to the 


tremendous compassion of those who work in the Hospice Ministry. 
Decision-Making Process 


The decision making process in FMC Fort Worth consists of the following 
hierarchical structure: 
e CEO (traditionally called warden). The CEO has the primary 
responsibility of enforcing the directives of the Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons within the Federal Medical Center. These directives 
include Federal law, congressional mandates, the United States Attorney 
General’s orders, and the Regional Director’s expectations. The CEO 
has approximately 478 full-time staff he must account for everyday. He 
also, as of this writing, has 1700 inmates for which he must be 


accountable. 


e The Associate Warden of Programs is responsible for supervising unit 


management, security, psychology, inmate systems management (mail, 
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inmate records, etc.), education, religious services and serves as a 


supervisor of the volunteer coordinator. 


e The Associate Warden of Operations is responsible for supervising: 
financial management, facilities, safety, food services, staff training, 


human resources and computer services. 


e The Associate Warden of Medical Services is responsible for health 
services issues which cover doctors, physician assistants, nurses, social 
workers, physical and occupational therapists, and the health services 


administrative and clerical staff. 


e The Superintendent of Industry is responsible for managing the print 


shop and the institutional warehouse. 


e The Executive Assistant is responsible for supervising the front office 
support staff, serves as the institution’s public information officer, and 
coordinates and prepares internal communication documents prior to it 


leaving the local executive staff's front office. 


These positions are the ones appointed by the United States Department of 
Justice, (National Executive Body) Federal Bureau of Prisons to be the decision- 


making process body as it effects FMC Fort Worth, Texas. 
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Power Structure 


If one were to point to the organizational chart of FMC Fort Worth and say 
that these are the positions which hold the power in FMC Fort Worth, they would be 
correct, at least according to the stated rules of the Fedefal Bureau of Prisons. 
However, if one were to look beneath the surface, one would come to sense that a 
large of amount of power emanates from such places as the union, the controller, the 
captain, and those staff members who have been at the institution for at least a decade 
and who have connections within the system. If anyone doubts this, they only need to 
try doing something without certain staff members being informed of changes and 
watch in either horror or delight at the results. 

Power in this setting possesses a schizophrenic kind of existence. Although the 
CEO has the primary responsibility for making certain FMC Fort Worth functions 
correctly. He must take into consideration the concerns of certain staff members or face 
such documents as, but not limited too, unfair labor practice allegations, overtime 
submissions, tort claims, or sick-ins. 

Additionally, one would be naive to think of inmates as being totally helpless 
public property entities. To a degree, inmates have some power. Even with today’s 
technology, never underestimate the power of the pen. Some inmates will write 
grievances, justified or not, everyday if they feel the need to do so, just to clog up the 
system. This is possible because, by Bureau of Prisons’ policy, for every complaint that 
is filed, an answer must rendered. 

Chaplains who hope to succeed in a setting like FMC Fort Worth must learn the 


survival skill of knowing when to apply formal power and when to utilize informal 
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power. In many ways, both can serve to complement the other. A hypothetical example 
of this would be the case of a chaplain knowing when to go to the captain according to 
the book about a security concern or when to have a cup of coffee with certain 
correctional staff to get things done. Both approaches can be effective in the 
appropriate context. 

In addition, in an average week, ministry at FMC Fort Worth includes providing 
services for twenty eight religious communities while coordinating fifty-five services a 
week. 


This is the type of world in which J do ministry. 
Difficulties Within This Environment 


All contexts contain difficulties. There are four specific challenges that occur 

everyday within the work environment of FMC Fort Worth: 

1) Inadequate communication between staff and inmate populations. At 
times, as I walk about the institution during rounds and/or between 
meetings from one building to the next, staff members air their 
frustrations about inadequate communication. The load of such 
constant grievances is almost overwhelming at times. Furthermore, 
the executive staff and many of the department heads fail to see the 
value in calling subordinate staff into their offices and giving them 


compliments, as well as tongue lashings. 
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2) Not enough trust among the staff. No one seems to trust anyone — 
else. They say “I don’t know if I’m ever in trouble, if 1 can count on 


anyone to help me.” That’s a terrible feeling to be in a place like this. 


3) Institution is grossly understaffed. There is not enough correctional 
staff to actually cover the institutional posts, besides those termed as 


critical posts. This shortage of staff serves as a constant reminder of 


frustration. 


4) Inmates must be counted throughout the day by staff. Inmate count 
times can be a major hindrance to other departments because of the 
shortage of staff which causes delays throughout the whole 
institution. The Department of Pastoral Care certainly is no stranger 


to these delays. 


In addition, to staff shortage problems, Unit Managers are not always flexible 
enough to do what they need to be doing because the number of unit staff is not up to 
par. Consequently, as the population increases the workload for the already 
overworked staff heightens with no end in sight. 

FMC Fort Worth, was built for 500 inmates. Since my tour began in 1984, 
inmate population has reached as high as 1700. A number of training situations have 


been escalated dramatically in anticipation of a possible institutional disturbance. 
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Other issues chaplains such as myself deal with are discussions of racism. This 
is an issue, which must be handled carefully, or else all havoc could break out. 

Paul Tillich in his book, The Courage To Be put it this way: 

The self, cut off from participation in its world, is an empty shell, 

a mere possibility. It must act, because it lives, but it must redo 

every action because acting involves him who acts in that upon 

which he acts. It gives content and for this reason it restricts his 

freedom to make of himself what he wants. In classical theology, 

both Catholic and Protestant, only God has this prerogative. He 

is a se’ (from himself) or absolute freedom. . . . the existentialist 

protest against dehumanization and objectivities, together with 

its courage to be oneself, have turned into the most elaborate 

and oppressive forms of collectivism that have appeared in 

history.? 

Although Tillich in this writing was referring to the illogical and cynical aspects 
of Marxism and Communism, his remarks can still be viewed as a wake-up call to the 
United States Prison system by noting the following: if the United States fails to 
support chaplaincy within its vast prison system by not allowing hope to be taught and 
lived out among its inmate population and its staff members, then destruction, cynicism, 
and chaos are imminent. 

It is little wonder that a number of criminologists, penologists, sociologists, and 
other social scientists have begun to publicly inquire what can be done before the 1.7 
million adult inmates and over 100, 000 juveniles become an even larger social 


epidemic. One must also keep in mind, juvenile and female offenders are the fastest 


growing numbers within the United States criminal justice system. It is unfortunate that 


3 Paul Tillich, The Courage To Be (New York: The University Press 1952), 151-152. 
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many of these female and juvenile offenders are being incarcerated today for some of 


the most violent crimes world societies have yet to totally comprehend.* 
A Recommendation for the Church 


This is a time when the church must alas move from “eloquent resolutions” into 
thick action if it is to remain relevant within a society that is actually looking for 
answers but with little satisfaction, even in an age full of information. The church must 
become a desperately needed light in a corner of the world where darkness constantly 
urges nothingness to exist. Even in the desert, there are oases within the heart of the 
sands. Our task, therefore, as voices of conscience among the concrete pill boxes (as 
some of the Native Americans have labeled jails/prisons) is to be a tree of hope. We can 
do this by helping others walk through their spiritual desert and enabling persons in 
pain to discover some kind of a spiritual oasis. However, if we are to be successful with 
this difficult mission—we must learn how to provide help.for others without oppressing 
them. 

John Mbiti, the author of The Origins of African Philosophy and Theology was 
correct when he stated, “I am because you are and since you are therefore, I am.”° This 
is our greatest challenge. 


Marc Mauer, the author of Race To Incarcerate states, “Rather than looking 


for a political hero to lead us out of this wilderness, we would do better to consider 


4 Marc Mauer, The Race to Incarcerate, The Sentencing Project (New York: The New Press, 
1999), 1-2. 


> John Mbiti, The Origins of African Theology and Philosophy (New York: Praeger 
Publishers, 1976). 
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how we might mobilize a greater constellation of forces to demand a more constructive 
approach. Some modest signs of such a movement are in sight.” 

The prison industrial complex includes some of the nation’s largest architecture 
and construction firms, Wall Street investment banks, and companies that sell 
everything from security cameras to padded cells. The increasing use of the death 
penalty compounds the racism already inherent in a criminal justice system in which 
adequate representation is often dependent on the wealth of the accused. The abolition 
in many states of college programs and work release eviscerates efforts at rehabilitation 
and increasingly restricted parole policies deny parole to those inmates who have been 
rehabilitated. The whole emphasis in the prison system has moved away from 
rehabilitation to custody and punishment. 

John Wesley’s primary concerns have remained a concern of the people called 
Methodist into this century. The prison system in the U. S. today cries out for a major 


church-wide emphasis. 


6 Marc Mauer, 7he Race to Incarcerate, 193. 


CHAPTER TWO 


REMEMBER THOSE IN PRISON 


The Bureau of Prisons’ Faith-Based Ministry is an adaptation from several state 
prison systems. The inmate is offered structural, holistic spiritual assistance during the 
last eighteen months before being released from federal custody. The state and federal 
prison systems took such action as a result of mounting pressure from the economic 
sector and various political powers to do something to curb the growing number of 
recedivists. The Prison Fellowship Ministries initiated the Innerchange Faith-Based Pre- 
release Program in 1997. The mission of the Innerchange Program is to create and 
maintain a prison environment that fosters respect for God’s law, the rights of others, 
and to encourage the spiritual and moral regeneration of offenders to the end that they 
develop responsible ma productive relationships with their Creator, families and 
communities. 

Consequently, Bureau of Prisons administrators were tasked with formalizing a 
strategic plan to render assistance to those inmates labeled as “releases” by equipping 
them as realistically as possible before they returned into the “open community.” The 
public is expected to be educated and given assurances that only “trusted inmates” are 
going to be released from institutions after graduating from the “Faith-Based 
Program.” There is a caveat to this—the infrastructure for Faith-Based Ministry is still 


being put into place. More must be done if the program is to enjoy any long-lasting 


Ze 
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genuine success. Questions on religious affiliation must be raised to help inmates 


understand their purpose within the context of what it means to have a relationship 
with God. 

Educational, economic and background information must be acquired by those 
in charge of the Faith-Based Ministry in order to begin understanding trends among 


those inmates seeking clarity of their plight. 
Dr. Herbert J. Gans, in his book, The War against Poverty states: 


An effective crime prevention program that concurrently attacks crime and its 
poverty-related causes is at present probably politically unrealistic, some day 
American politicians and voters may have to persuade themselves of its 
necessity, both to reduce crime and to prevent imprisoning an even larger 
proportion of the country’s poor males.! 


The need for reviewing the growing poverty issue as it relates to the number of 
persons being incarcerated is a subject no one today can ignore. This issue is no longer 
a political football that can be thrown around with a great degree of ease. On the 
contrary, politicians, academics, ex-offenders, criminologists, and even theologians 
must begin to seriously evaluate it. The issue of prisons and the impact of incarceration 
on society are here to stay. Dr. Gans sees a link between poverty and crime: 


It is even possible to guess that the final bottom line or sufficient 
cause of the under servings of the poor is not their threats actual 
or imaginary, to the mainstream population. Instead, what may 
energize feelings of under servings above all is the perceived 
insolence of the poor in behaving as they do while being 
supported by public funds. Deviation from the mainstream, crime 
and even some threats to personal safety are tolerated if they | 
emanate from people who are wealthy or earn their own living, 
but all are always damned among welfare recipients and others 
who have to be supported from taxes. For example, even bearing 
illegitimate children is permissible on the part of the better off, 


' Herbert J. Gans, The War Against The Poor: The Underclass and ‘Antipoverty Policy (New 
York: Basic Books, 1997), 90-91. 
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but the poor must be married and working so that the state need 
not spend money on their children. Nonetheless; punishment is 
reserved for the mothers who get welfare benefits, not the 
fathers, who get no public funds. The seeming inconsistencies in 
the handling of deviance are in part the normally differential 
treatment of those high and low in the class and gender 
hierarchies. The underservingness of the poor is punishment not 
only for their lowly state, however, but for the existence of 
poverty itself. | 

The ideology of underservingness holds that if people were 
without the moral and other deficiencies that make them poor, 
there might be no unemployment. In both instances, the public 
monies now used to support the poor and the jobless could 
remain in private purses. That may be the great moral failure 
attributed to the under serving poor.” 


Expressing it another way, the United Methodist Church in its Book of 
Resolutions (the official position of the United Methodist Church) states: 


Today the United States has 1.8 million people behind bars— 
more people than any other country in the world —perhaps half a 
million more than China. One out of every 100 adult males in the 
USA is behind bars. The inmate population is growing by 50,000 
to 80,000 per year. Prison construction is booming and a new 
“prison industrial complex” now costs taxpayers $35 billion a 
year. All this despite the fact that since 1991 the rate of violent 
crimes in the U.S. has fallen by about 20 percent while the 
number of people in prison or jail has risen by 50 percent. 
Viewed through a racial lens the statistics are even more 
disturbing are about half the inmates in the U.S. are African- 
American; one out of every 14 black men is now in prison or jail. 
One out of every four is likely to be imprisoned at some point 
during his lifetime. While women still compromise a distinct 
minority of those in prison, the number of women sentenced to 
one year or more of prison has grown twelve folds since 1970. 
Seventy percent of women now in prison are non-violent 
offenders. Prisons have ceased to be placed of rehabilitation and 
have become rather human warehouses. All across this country 
new cell blocks rise.? 


2 Thid. 


3 United Methodist Church, The Book of Resolutions (Nashville: United Methodist 
Publishing House, 2000), 597-598, 599. 
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The United Methodist Church continues regarding its view on prison by stating: 


The prison industrial complex includes some of the nation’s 
largest architecture and construction firms, Wall Street 
investment banks and companies that sell everything from 
security cameras to padded cells. The increasing use of the death 
penalty compounds the racism already inherent in a criminal 
justice, system in which adequate representation is often 
dependent on the wealth of the accused. The abolition in many 
states of college programs and work release eviscerates efforts 
at rehabilitation and increasingly restrictive parole policies deny 
parole to those inmates who have been rehabilitated. 

The whole emphasis in the prison system has moved away 
from rehabilitation to custody and punishment. The prison 
systems of his time were one of Mr. Wesley’s primary concerns 
and have remained a concern of the people called Methodist into 
this century. The prison system in the U.S. today calls out for a 
major church-wide emphasis.‘ 


Incarceration Without Insight 


As a United Methodist Elder and a Chaplain of the Federal Bureau of Prisons, 
the writer is specifically troubled by the growing trend of increased incarceration 
without insight, particularly on the part of the United States Justice Department. 

The writer agrees with the statements of South African Spiritual Freedom 
Peacemaker, the Reverend Peter Storey, as he discussed his country’s plight on 
imprisoning hundreds of thousands of people a few years ago when he stated: 


When Jesus mounted his cross, that day proved that evil was 
only the second strongest force in the universe.” That’s what 
Paul meant, and that’s how he was sure! This is certainly that 
has held Christians firm in their witness against impossible odds. 
This is the certainty for which Paul said, “I am an ambassador in 
chains,” and although he spoke from a prison cell and was soon 
to die, he knew!5 


4 Ibid. 


> Peter Storey, With God In The Crucible Preaching Costly Discipleship (Nashville: 
Abingdon Press, 2002), 77. 
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To further press this line of thinking, Storey goes on to say: 


. at a meeting of the United Methodist Council of Churches in 
the 1980’s I listened to the impassioned appeal of a medical 
missionary working in Central America. The most widespread 
fatal disease in the world is not malaria or PUBERCUIOSIS ” he 
cried, it is poverty!® : 


He was right of course—poverty kills. It is no accident that when God came 
among us in Jesus, he chose to be with and for the poor of the earth. As a ravaging 


disease, poverty kills. So can it be said of people’s spirits, especially those in prison. 


It is also no secret that a significant number of inmates who are incarcerated 
today happen to be people of color. Many of them come from the streets where 
witnessing violence is a shocking, but an unfortunate daily occurrence. Randall 


Robinson in his most recently published book, The Reckoning, tells a compelling story 


of such an incident: 


The passenger side door opened and PeeWee heard what 
sounded to him like a backfiring car engine. As the car’s door 
closed and rubber squealed, PeeWee felt his father’s hand tear 
away from his as the slightly built man was blown backward 
onto the sidewalk from which the two had only moments ago 
stopped. ...a crowd had begun to gather around the boy 
kneeling beside his father. PeeWee saw blood leaking through 
his father’s fingers. “Somebody help him, somebody help him,” 
said PeeWee over and over, not knowing what else to do. Tears 
washed over a brave, shivering lip, “call an ambulance,” 
someone said. PeeWee’s father grimacing in pain, spoke for the 
first time. “No, don’t call no ambulance.” He then gripped 
PeeWee’s arm, and pleaded with the boy, “help me up, I can’t 
go to no hospital.” “Help me up and help me get home.” The 
bullet had taken a clean course through Jackson Kirkland’s 
body, touching no vital organs. He did not go to the hospital and 
remained in the apartment on 117" Street for several weeks until 
he recovered. I didn’t know why he didn’t go to the hospital, but 
I found out later why, PeeWee says, “he can’t go to the hospital 
because what happens is when it’s that kind of situation where 


© Ibid. 
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bullets go to ballistics, ballistics leads to people. Even if he 
didn’t tell, they think he did.’ 


There are a number of people in prison today, who perhaps should not be. But, 
due to their circumstances, little could be done to avoid their incarceration. Three of 


the most compelling reasons people, especially people of color, are in prison today 


could be classified as: 


1. They were too poor to have competent legal representation. 


2. Some of them, while not totally guilty of their crime(s), were simply too 
afraid to speak out against the truly guilty for fear of the anticipated 


violence unleashed upon them. 


3. Too many of them believed the distorted images of TV and rap music, 


falsely perceiving thug life as okay. 


Equally important, several of these “crime/victim inmates” may have an 
unspoken fear of the violence their families may experience should any of them speak 


out or be thought to have spoken out. 


Robinson also finds it incredible that the evil of fear and the anarchistic thinking 
“of locking up everyone” who is a perceived threat is rapidly evolving into a terribly 


costly venture for this nation. 


7 Randall Robinson, The Reckoning: What Blacks Owe To Each Other (New York: Penguin 
Books, 2002), 107-108. 
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Thus, Robinson, referring to PeeWee and others like him, states: 


...asI listen to PeeWee, I extrapolate in my head from his story 
by aa factor of what? Millions like PeeWee? I can’t say with 
empirical precision. But anyone with a modicum of sense knows 
the number is high enough to make the devil blanche. The story I 
am being told and am laboring to tell you is important quite 
bluntly because American society is mass producing PeeWee’s 
development experiences at an exponentially faster clip than it is 
mine. It is deeply disturbing that PeeWee’s story is so 
commonplace. Thus, the story could seem compelling simply for 
its for forgiveness to your experience such 1s forgivable. But 
should that be as far as your understanding takes you, you will 
have missed the better part of the point, as it would appear that 
much of contemporary black leadership has. 

A few clues. During the last twenty years, the state of 
California has spent more than $5 billion building and expanding 
twenty-three prisons, while during the same span of time, only 
one new university was built from the ground up. Such 
misguided public-speaking priorities are consistent with national 
trends. We are allowing poverty, and all its attendant pathologies 
to fester and replicate out of public policy sight and thus, out of 
mind.8 


Eventually, the United States must begin to honestly ask itself: how much more 
can this nation withstand economically when it comes to issue of incarceration? What is 
the significance of the fact that, out of two million people currently in the United States 
criminal justice system, 1.2 million of them are behind bars? 

Most of those behind bars are non-violent offenders. This is coupled with the 
fact that a significant portion of them are persons of color and a disproportionate 
number of them are facing longer sentences for first time offenses. Something must 
change soon when it comes to incarceration rates and the need to review what is 


happening within the criminal justice system. 


8 Ibid. 
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The Necessary Role of the Church 


The “Christian Church’s” authority and the United Methodist Church’s 
authority specifically in general influence on the U.S. Prison system tends to stop at the 
gate. The U.S. Prison system obviously does not take its direction from the church. On 
the contrary, the prison system is a structure built and operated or maintained history, 
tradition, attorneys and political mandates. 

For good or bad, correctional administrators view themselves as the experts in 
matters of “handling inmates/juveniles,” more so than “do-gooder” church people. If 
given the opportunity, prison administrators will emphatically inform people of this. 
James Q. Wilson and Joan Petersila in their book titled Crime talk of the role of the 
church in cryptic language by calling it “morality and the family.” Their contentions 
about the role of the church as it relates to the issues of crime and juvenile delinquency 


include the following: 


The several moral problems of the family appear to revolve 
around threats its structure or survival, the most serious of 
which is unmarried parenthood, the situation in which the child 
does not have two parents for his or her welfare. The primary 
and most threatening form of unmarried parenthood is of course 
illegitimacy where “the child is brought into the world without a 
man---and one man at that—assuming the role of sociological 
father. The threat of illegitimacy is neither recent nor merely 
theoretical in current data on illegitimacy, desertion and divorce 
and on extramarital and premarital sexual activity suggests that 
the decline in the centrality or relative share of the family in 
reproduction continue. More and more children are born outside 
of families and more and more can expect at some time to live in 
a family broken by divorce or desertion. 

In historical perspective, it seems, everyone is now relatively 
free to behave in ways inconsistent with or potentially damaging 
to the preservation of the family. It deserves mention that if 
poverty were a major cause of crime, if relatively poor people 
tended to turn to crime as an economic or psychological escape, 
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weak families would be important in crime for this reason alone. 
The evidence, however, suggests that poverty is not a major 
cause of crime. On the contrary, well to do juveniles and rich 
countries appear to have problems with crime that escape their 
less affluent fellows. So, family weakness causes immorality and 
crirne, which cause or perpetuate family weakness. Crime and 
immorality have the same causes and consequences and are thus 
the same thing. They are the same things from other perspectives 
as well.? | 


The voice of the church must be mounted with sound strategic planning and a 
well-researched response to those who are placed in charge of today’s growing inmate 
population. If not, we run the risk of being laughed out of the world’s court of public 
opinion with little or no recourse in sight. It is imperative for church leaders to model 
spirituality from a holistic and positive position. This will enable the church to provide 
meaning where chaos reigns. This section of this thesis is titled “Remember Those in 
Prison.” Why? Because as indicated previously, there appears to be a tendency of “free 
world” people, including the church, to forget those in prisons. Thus, visits, letters and, 
one might say, lack of compassion, have become in large part the order of the day for a 
significant aspect of the U.S. prison inmate population. This causes a number of 
inmates to affect indifference while acquiring the hardened attitude of callousness. If 
this situation is not intelligently addressed, the present prison environment will increase 


as a potential powder keg for dangerous reactions. 
Biblical Examples 


The stage must be set for the church to have a critical role in the public arena of 


how the issue of prisons should be addressed. One way of addressing the issue of 


? Joan Petersilia and John Q. Wilson, Crime (San Francisco: Institute for Contemporary 
Studies, 1995), 132-133, 135. 
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remembering those in prison is the story of Gamaliel , the teacher of the apostle Paul, 
who as the story goes in Acts 5: 33-42 warns those within the Pharisaic Council against 
killing Peter, John and the other Christian Apostles. As the story in Acts reveals, 
Gamaliel essentially warns those who sat in the seat of authority on the Pharisaic 
Council not to be so fast in their willingness to kill the Apostles brought before them. 
They could in fact, find themselves not only opposing the Apostles, but also God. The 
apostles claimed no allegiance to any king, authority, or army except for their public 
witness to God. As a result of their strong beliefs, the apostles were willing to not only 
risk public ridicule (stoning), but also prison or, if it came to it—death. 

Hence, Gamaliel epitomizes those in authority within the context of the history 
of the church, who spoke on behalf of the imprisoned, putting forth a powerful witness 
in a critical time. 

Another powerful biblical story relating to those facing the world of 
incarceration is that of Joseph, the dreamer. Joseph’s story is found in the book of 
Genesis, beginning in Chapter 37. Joseph, the son of Jacob, had brothers who feigned 
his murder and sold him into slavery because of their strong dislike of Joseph and their 
perception of the special relationship he had with their father. Rather than talking out 
the situation as a family ought, the brothers conspired to beat Joseph, feign his murder, 
and sell him into slavery. They then returned home to Jacob with the lie that a beast had 
killed Joseph. The only visible remains they had of Joseph was a bloody coat Jacob had 
recently given to him. 

It is interesting to note that, after a series of events, this castaway brother 


eventually rose to a seat of high authority within the Pharaoh’s hierarchical structure. 
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This new position gave Joseph the full authority to kill his brothers for what they had 
done to him years earlier. Joseph affirmed his unethical brothers because what they, as 
sinful humans, had wrongly committed, God in turn reversed. The situation provided an 
opportunity for his eternal grace to intervene into human history. 

Genesis 45: 4-9 RSV states: 


So Joseph said to his brothers, come near to me, | pray you.” 
And they came near. And he said, I am your brother, Joseph 
whom you sold into Egypt. And now do not be distressed, or 
angry with yourselves because you sold me here; for God sent 
me before you to preserve life. For the famine has been in the 
land these two years in which there will be neither plowing nor 
harvest. And God sent me before you to preserve for you a 
remnant on earth, and to keep alive for you many survivors. So 
it was not you who sent me here, but God; and he has made me 
a father to Pharaoh, and lord of all his house and ruler over all 
the land of Egypt. Make haste and go up to my father and say to 
him, thus, says your son Joseph, God has made me lord of all 
Egypt; come down to me and do not tarry. !° 


Joseph reminds us that sometimes society may forget those whom they have 
incarcerated for long periods of time. God has not nor will not forget those who are in 


prison. Lives have and will continue to be transformed. 
Quaker Example 


Another example, is found among Quakers who, for all practical purposes, set 
the stage in establishing the term penitentiary. The Quakers began this concept in 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Marc Maurer in his book, Race to Incarcerate, explains: 

Quakers and other reformers in Pennsylvania had developed the 


institution of the penitentiary, an experiment in molding human 
behavior that was befitting of others invocations in the new 


_ 10 Oxford Annotated Bible, Revised Standard Version (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1973), 42. 
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democracy of the United States. 

Derived from the concept of “penitence,” the new institution 
emphasized having sinners engage in hard labor and reflect upon 
the errors of their ways. The initial experiment in confining 
convicted offenders took place in 1790, it involved converting 
sixteen cells at Philadelphia’s Walnut Street Jail to housing for 
felons. This was later replaced and expanded upon the Eastern 
State Penitentiary in 1829, which remained in use until 1970.!! 


Maurer continues: 

... Ironically, and in retrospect quite tellingly, the first inmate 
admitted to the Eastern State Penitentiary was a light skinned 
Negro in excellent health, described by an observer as one who 
was born of a degraded and depressed race, and had never 
experienced, anything, but indifference and harshness. Two 
centuries later, the confluence of issues and race and class within 


the prison system have become a fundamental feature of the 
national landscape. !2 


“When Am I Going Home?” 


Those who enter into places such as jails, prisons, and/or juvenile facilities find 
themselves searching for answers to the question which essentially distills to, “when am 
I going home?” For many of them, the answer comes back in the words of “only time 
and your choices will tell.” Making their “not going home” even more pronounced is 
the registration number each inmate is assigned and expected to retain until he/she exits 
the institution. The inmate knows these numbers as “the digits.” If not reminded of 
his/her “real name” or their true uniqueness, they will inevitably become just “the 
digits.” This leads to inmates losing their identity and falling prey to total failure. The 


system “wins” if hope is replaced with despair and evolves into what this researcher has 


11 Maurer, The Race to Incarcerate, 19. 
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come to label as “give up-ism.” This may cause an inmate who loses hope to turn into a 
raging bull lost in a sea of concrete. This is exacerbated by the daily counts, crazy head 
games, and sometimes incalculable violence, unless the inmate is assisted in discovering 
the power of hope. 

The late Zora Neal Hurston was right when she warned in her short story, 
“Magnolia Flower,” not to allow bitter waters and troubled minds to define our entire 
journey through life. To do so would preclude any of us from getting home. Yet, the 
Statistics of the increasing number of persons being incarcerated within the United 
States continues to mount; disturbing United Methodist ministers with unprecedented 
anguish and frustration. Randall Robinson in his recently published book, The 
Reckoning: What Blacks Owe To Each Other, states: 

Does the fact that the United States has less than one twentieth 

of the world’s population and one quarter of the world’s 

prisoners suggest there is something fundamentally wrong with 

our criminal justice system. Out of 2 million prisoners, 1.2 

million of them are behind bars for non-violent offenses and poor 

people particularly people of color—who are disproportionately 

represented in arrests, conviction, imprisonment and executions. 

During the last twenty years, the state of California has spent 

more than $5 billion dollars building and expanding twenty-three 

prisons, while during the same span of time, only one new 


university was built from the ground up. Such misguided 
priorities are consistent with national trends. !3 


This is why the model of Restorative Justice has become a vital alternative to 
the “the more there are of them, the more prisons we need to build” mentality, which is 
succeeding in the 21° century. An example of a Restorative Justice model is the “Out 


But Not Free,” ministry located in Dallas, Texas. This ministry readily identifies the 


'3 Robinson, The Reckoning, 107-108. 
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importance of linking various aspects of the community, including the “church,” to 
work on behalf of inmate redemption. 

Furthermore, as a United Methodist minister over and above that of a prison 
chaplain, I call upon the United Methodist Church to urge both state and federal prison 
officials to rethink this whole concept of incarceration/punishment before the slipping 
economic reality sends any opportunity for reform crashing down upon us all. If the 
church is to remain as a viable voice within the twenty-first century in the battle for the 
soul of humanity, then it must help this highly informational age with words and deeds 
so compelling that no one will be able to ignore its purpose. I believe the church can 
and must be a needed light in a corner of the world where darkness urges nothing to 
exist. To speak for penalogical changes within the framework of correctional 
administrators will also enable those who are incarcerated today to go home tomorrow 
with much more than they came to prison with “yesterday.” 

_ As the story in Acts reveals, Gamaliel warned those who sat in the seat of 
authority on the Pharisaic Council not to be so fast in their willingness to kill the 
Apostles brought before them because they might find themselves opposing not only 


the Apostles, but also God. 
A Ray of Hope 


Perhaps, something already is happening. In the December 2002, Corrections 
Magazine Today, several articles were published calling for a review of alternatives to 
incarceration, beginning with the Executive Director of the American Correctional 


Association stating the following: 
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The “tough on crime” mentality that came to dominate both 
public policy and public opinion for many of the past 20 years 
has begun to fade in favor of alternative approaches. Polls show 
that support the general public for the tough on crime approach 
has slipped. This approach to crime reached its pinnacle with the 
release of the controversial furlough program advertisement 
during the 1988 presidential campaign between then-Vice- 
President George H. W. Bush and Michael Dukakis. The ad, 
which told the infamous story of Willie Horton, polarized the 
nation’s views on crime and the criminal justice system, and the 
public’s reaction helped cement the tough on crime mentality 
deep into the nation’s consciousness. 

... today, tough on crime rhetoric persists, but it 1s losing its 
popular foot hold a public embraces a myriad of alternatives to 
incarceration. Programs emphasizing alternatives to 
sentencing—including prevention, treatment and rehabilitation 
are gaining support, among the general populations and thus 
lawmakers. New polls find that the public believes that the laws 
should be changed to reduce the incarceration of non-violent 
offenders and that rehabilitation should be the number one 
purpose of the justice system. !* 


There is little wonder why the church in general, and the United Methodist 


Church specifically, must now more than ever become involved in the growing debate 


about the criminal justice system. If the United Methodist Church fails to commit to the 


debate on such an imperative issue, its witness will be seriously hampered. The church 


will never experience true spiritual liberation if it fails to take ownership of this issue. 


So, the question that ultimately confronts the church as we move deeper into 


the 21% century is, how will we enable those who are willing to take on this troubling, 


but necessary issue? In response to this question, the church must not lose sight of a 


report by Jonathan D. Salant of the Associate Press whose August 25, 2002, article: 


“U.S. Prison Population at Record High” reports: 


One in every 32 adults in the United States was behind bars or 
on probation or parole by the end of last year, according to a US 


14 James A. Gandles, Jr. Corrections Today Magazine (December 2002), 6. 
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government report that found a record 6.6 million people in the 
nation’s correctional system. ...Almost 4 million people were on 
probation, 2.8 percent more than in 2000, while the number of 
people in prison grew by 1.1 percent to 1.3 million. The 
government report found that 46 percent of those discharged 
from parole in 2001 had met the conditions of supervision, while 
40 percent went back to jail or prison for violations. Texas had 
more adults under correctional/supervision than any other state 
755,100; California was second with 704,900. Texas also had 
the most adults on probation, 434,684 followed by California at 
350,768. Whites accounted for 55 percent of those on probation, 
while blacks made up 31 percent, statistics show. On the other 
hand, 46 percent of those incarcerated were black and 36 
percent were white. !> 


To date, the United Methodist Church has published through its Book of 
Resolutions (the official statement of the United Methodist Church on issues), what its 
position is on the Criminal Justice System. In order to be an effective witness within 
today’s public arena, the United Methodist Church must seriously question the Criminal 
Justice System. If the United Methodist Church anticipates any level of reformation 
within the Criminal Justice System, the time to act is now. Doing nothing is equivalent 
to the church turning its back on the Civil Rights Movement of the 1960’s by labeling it 
a social issue, rather than a moral imperative in need of repairing. 

Equally important to this issue is the verse of St. Luke 4:18-19 (NIV): 

The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he has anointed me 

to bring good news to the poor. He has sent me to proclaim 


release to the captives and recovery of sight to the blind, to let 
the oppressed go free, to proclaim the year of the Lord’s favor. 


!5 Jonathan D. Salant, “U.S. Prison Population at Record High,” Associated Press (August 
25, 2002). 


CHAPTER THREE © 


| 
THE ROLE OF CHAPLAIN 


Perhaps the best word to describe the role of chaplain in a correctional setting, 
the Federal Bureau of Prisons, would be the word “complex.” The person who desires 
to be a chaplain today must have a calling for this type of ministry. This calling, of 
course, comes from God, who is the initiator and sustainer of our faith. This calling 
also requires an individual’s desire and free will choice to be a clergyperson in what can 
prove to be a very hostile and insensitive place in which to work and minister. 

Secondly, the chaplain today must be willing to become a sound administrator. 
Administration has evolved into an ever-increasing role for chaplains working within a 
constantly changing bureaucratic correctional system. This aspect of the chaplaincy 
runs the gambit from chapel logistics, such as making sure the appropriate number of 
chairs are set up, to keeping up with numerous religious positions, from religious 
community requirements to writing articles about pastoral care, as well as managing 
substantial budgets. As an administrator, the chaplain must learn how to utilize 
effectively human resources, chapel staff, chapel visitors, chapel volunteers, and imate 


details, in addition to practicing the role of a good counselor. 
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Importance of Counseling 


Counseling is an aspect of the ministry one should never underestimate. 
Counseling, I have found, has assisted me greatly in the facilitation of Alcoholics 
Anonymous Groups, The Marriage Enrichment Groups, The Vietnam Veterans 
Groups, The Be a Winner Weekend, and the one-on-one counseling sessions occurring 
either in my office or in the units of inmates. I have counseled with staff and inmates 
about numerous concerns as they found themselves on the brink of despair awaiting a 
disaster to come into their lives at any moment. 

It is my opinion that if one is to become an effective chaplain within a federal 
prison, as in my case, one must become an excellent counselor. Counseling, to be 
certain, is not an easy task. To undertake it can be in many respects a very dangerous 
endeavor. Being a good counselor means one must also become a spiritual dirt shoveler 
of sorts, assisting the counselee to dig up old mounds in order to create new hope. 
Counseling tools can be acquired through intentional determination. One key element 
of sound counseling, to be certain, is good listening skills. 

If a chaplain within a federal prison fails to comprehend and apply good 
counseling skills, his/her ministry is doomed. Consequently, the chaplain must be a 
spiritual leader, requiring a decent worship service where the main purpose should be 
to lead people to God, to inform staff and inmate alike that God’s love is real, 
universal, and never changing, yet so specific and individual that it includes even you 
and me. 

It is out of this context of having the determination to do ministry in a difficult 


setting that I am brought to a quickened reality that this is where I belong. Taking such 
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a position has evolved into my calling card. Nevertheless, | have become convinced 
that while to do ministry anywhere today is a struggle, to do ministry in an urban 
correctional medical center which houses more than 1700 inmates and 450 plus staff 
while trying to maintain hope among everyone only eae to triple the stakes. 

Federal Medical Center, Fort Worth, Texas, is the place I have chosen to 
practice ministry simply because it is needed. This is an answer I have come to see 
again and again as the right one for me to follow. Being involved in prison ministry is, 
in my estimation, a very heavy load to bear. It is an extremely lonely commission to 
carry out the ministry of God in a seemingly consistent atmosphere of spiritually empty 
people. 

The tension, especially during the summer, rises when such things as new 
legislation affecting federal prisons, unexpected transfers of inmates, staff, and other 


events make emotions run high. These circumstances regularly result in numerous 


fights and several transfers of inmates to others institutions. 
The “Green Berets” of Ministry 


It was said by the late well-known prison personality and founder of the 
International Prison Ministry Inc., Chaplain “Ray” Hoesktra, that chaplams who work 
in prisons and correctional settings were the “Green Berets” of the mimistry! 

Chaplain Ray’s reasoning behind such thinking was perhaps based upon those 
chaplains whose personalities were and are in a word—engaging. Chaplains who 
choose to work in a concrete wilderness would have to be engaging because the 
extraordinary responsibilities being placed upon them everyday are almost beyond 


pastoral comprehension. 
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In fact, I can recall Chaplain Ray stating to me some years ago: “Rich, people 
like you face the unknown everyday by the inmates, while being held accountable by 
those administrators who might not always understand your position as a chaplain 
working within a prison setting.” Those of us who have worked within the correctional 
setting and had the privilege of meeting and working with Chaplain Ray, quickly came 
to see how much of a true ally he was to chaplains. 

He was, in my estimation, a true man of God. Not only was Chaplain Ray a 
tremendously resourceful man of God, but so also was and is his International Prison 
Ministry, supplying such well-known books as Bibles, Holes in Time, Where Flies 
Don’t Land, Lady in the Shadow, Honey, Your Mama’s in Prison, just to name a few. 
Indeed, then and now these books are precious items no chaplain can omit from their 
limited list of reliable religious resources. 

The religious communities throughout this country must come to understand 
that chaplains in the Federal Prison System and, perhaps, in a number of state systems 
cannot initiate any telephone calls for resources such as bibles, prayer books, or hymn 
books. Any chaplain who initiated such a call would be subject to disciplinary action. 

Now add to this interesting mix the inmates who live in overcrowded corridors, 
old buildings, hallways full of bad tempered individuals, and a growing number of 
intergenerational unchurched people who seem at times without warning to abandon 
hope and rationality. This gives a glimpse of a continuously growing problem for 
chaplains and correctional administrators to address with limited resources. 

It is because of Chaplain Ray’s International Prison Ministries that I was able to 


meet my objectives this year. 
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Examples of these objectives are: 
® expansion of our day time ministries in the medical housing units and the chapel 
® expansion of the Hospice Ministry 
e increased the number of outside volunteers for the Religious Services 


Department 
e received a Superior Rating on our departmental inspection. 


During this past year, I have also witnessed an increase in the number of staff 
and inmates taking part in activities within the Religious Services Department. 

These accomplishments, coupled with donations of Bibles and literature from 
Chaplain Ray’s ministries, have transformed the lives of many. This year has solidified 
my need to continue in prison ministry. 

In spite of the levels of tension, poor communication, and inadequate stafiing, I 
have decided to stay in prison as a chaplain. I will continue to minister to federal 
prisoners and to the staff who have become for the most part a “society of the 


enclosed.” 
Life in Prison is a Comma, Not a Period 


In spite of the challenges previously disclosed, it has been my good fortune to 
have someone come by my office and say, “Chaplain Stoglin, thanks to God and your 
help, my life is finally on the right track.” This reinforces the truth that God keeps his 


word when he said, “when J was in prison, ye came unto me,” and for this I am truly 
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grateful. Why? Because in spite of the continuous tension, visible/invisible hope still 
abounds. 

One of the items that I try to stress is that life in prison is not a period, but it is 
a comma. Like a comma in a sentence, this time in prison represents a pause. 
Something was said in the past, yet there is more yet to be said in the future. Life will 
yet ring true with unmeasured joy, providing the person is willing enough to change. 
To me, this is what my ministry within the prison setting is all about. It is a ministry to: 


® remind people that God does love them even though they are in prison 
e life in prison for many is a comma and not a period 
e life inside or outside of prison 1s what you decide to make it. 


In the end, “you and I” are the ones who must choose which road we will take. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


4 
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FOUNDATIONS FOR MINISTRY 


The Prison Industrial Complex 


One of the more compelling articles written recently, which in a number of ways 


encapsulates the history of the arrival of the prison industrial complex was authored by 


none other than a former CEO of the Federal Bureau of Prisons, Joe Bogan. It is 


Bogan who contends that something must be done about the way in which prisons are 


being handled in America. Because nothing is being done about addressing this growing 


issue, the United States in the coming years will face the harsh consequences of what is 


certain to take shape. Bogan writes: 


20. 


... in the 1980’s the public demanded that something be done about the 
scourge of drugs and violent crime. People were impatient with 
thoughts to be lenient in the treatment of criminals behind bars. 
Lawmakers responded, parole was eliminated. Sentencing guidelines 
and mandatory minimum sentences were established and have greatly 
increased the time served in prison especially by drug offenders. More 
moderate voices were ignored. The prison boom began, and the “prison 
equation.” “...we have to go “up the river” to find places that will 
welcome all the prisons that had to be built. In this process, prison 
inmates, their families and their communities (disproportionately 
African-American and Hispanic) have been sold down the river.! 


1 Joe Bogan, “The Prison Industrial Complex,” Fort Worth Star Telegram, August 26, 2001, 
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According to the Bogan article, the prison industrial complex is a $37.8 billion 
business. And there is no end in sight. Specifically, look at the rapid rate prisons are 
being constructed in this country. Bringing to mind the enormous growth prisons have 
experienced in the United States in the last twenty years or so, one must ask of us as a 
country, “where do we go from here—chaos or community? 

One must keep in mind the growing prison industrial complex, especially in 
relation to this nation’s 9/11 crisis and its ever-expanding fallout. There is a strong 
possibility that some Al-Qaeda members, if convicted, could very well end up in 
American prisons. So, the challenge in this area is to tread wisely, intelligently, and yes 
spiritually, lest the very things utilized by those whose job is to safeguard the nation 
and the world from terrorism serve to undermine the concept of hope and justice. 

This makes tt even more imperative that a concerted effort be made by the 
United Methodist Church to address these issues before more scarce resources are put 
into concrete construction rather than into a much-needed human deqciopniatal 
Strategic plan for this country’s growing billion-dollar prison industrial complex, which 
includes the Juvenile Justice System. 

Not only that, but if the United Methodist Church fails to address the critical 
issue of the growing prison industrial complex at this period in the 21* century, then 
the levels of poverty, poor education and hopelessness will continue to abound. The era 
of a dangerously corrosive environment will emerge with untold consequences thus 


casting the concepts of hope, justice, and holistic spirituality into the abyss. 
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Breaking the Cycle of Prisoner Negativity 


If inmates are not taught to break the cycle of negative co-dependency created 
by viewing prison as a place with a no-win scenario, then prison becomes an inevitable 
wasteland, As a United Methodist Minister, I have known too many inmates over the 
last seventeen years who have returned to prison because internally they lacked a 
positive mentor. By having no positive internal mentor, these inmates failed miserably 
in the “free world.” This resulted in their return to prison, thereby allowing the world of 
bars, counts, negative attitudes, and concrete to be their rulers without any end in sight 
to stop this madness. 

One inmate in particular, whom I shall refer to as “Dim” had been incarcerated 
most of his life. Since he was fourteen years old, beginning with juvenile jails, his world 
became that of the concrete jungle. At the ripe old age of eighteen, he had graduated 
from a juvy (juvenile) to a full-fledged committed thug. After deciding to rob a bank at 
gunpoint, Dim was arrested, tried, and sentenced to ten years in prison. “Dim” who had 
chiseled features, a well-built physique and fairly good level of intelligence despite 
dropping out of high school in the ninth grade, made clear to me during a number of 
conversations that he did not need anyone for anything. The street was his church and 
“getting over” was his motto. After spending nearly ten years in prison, Dim was 
released, only to find himself returned to prison less than a year and a half later, only 
this tmme with an amputated leg and the loss of one eye. 

Dim will not be the last inmate returning to prison in the same or, in some 


cases, far worse physical condition than when they left. They will come to prison 
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young, angry, aggressive, and often functionally illiterate and spiritually bankrupt. They 
cause themselves and others within the prison environment pain and sometimes death. 

On the other hand, it has been my experience as a United Methodist Minister 
working in a prison environment the last seventeen years to witness a number of men 
whose lives were changed through the grace of God to become transformed disciples 
of Jesus Christ. One inmate, whom I shall refer to as “Hope,” came to prison lost, 
angry, and devastated, but was changed through the sheer working of the Holy Spirit 
and those inmates who refused to allow him to fall into the abyss. 

A number of us witnessed the spiritual transformation of Hope into a true child 
of God. Today, Hope is out of prison and has decided to do lay ministry and speak out 
to whoever will listen against drugs, violence, and despair. Hope became for me the 
epitome of what Jesus spoke of when He said, “Blessed are peacemakers for they shall 
be called the children of God” (Matthew 5:9). 

Several ministries that I created at Federal Medical Center Fort Worth, Texas 
have not only worked for us, but also for a number of other federal institutions whose 
chaplains are committed to doing ministry. Several chaplains have come to rejoice in 
what God has done in the lives of inmates and staff. I have baptized, prayed with, cried 
with, and performed enough wedding ceremonies to know that God has a hand in 
prison ministry. 

Incidentally, Hope has not been back to prison, except to do volunteer work. 
We still keep in touch. I consider this a pastor to parishioner connection. Hope, to me, 
is the primary reason | entered into prison ministry. As his light continues to shine, so 


will mine, as well others whose lives his spirit touches. 
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Inmate Mentors 


It should be noted that those inmates who have been able to structure their 
tomorrows do so with a heavy dose of creativity and constructive spiritual direction. 
These inmates have been able to get through the “daily thadness” by seeking out inmate 
mentors who understand the ministry of hope in spite of the level of despair that 
prisons are known to perpetuate. These inmate mentors provide meaning in an 
environment that thrives on meaninglessness and endless circles. Evidence of this can 
be demonstrated from this researcher’s perspective borne out of almost eighteen years 
of providing pastoral care to inmates. This experience has shown that those inmates 
who truly become involved in the “community of believers” do not return as recidivism 
statistics, but rather with official permits, as volunteers. In fact, some of my current 
chapel volunteers are ex-offenders. However, it must also be stated, that those inmates 
who lose hope and do not seek positive inmate (spiritual) mentors more than likely will 
end up with more than they entered the institution with—some will become victims of 
rape, murder, and even recipients of AIDS and /or other related terminal illnesses. 

Consequently, those inmates who serve as positive mentors become, in my 
estimation, the new Paul’s of today while those inmates who come to understand the 
important issues of this century, have the potential of evolving into the Timothy’s of 
the 21“ century. These inmates have the potential of positively influencing a number of 
people, including prison officials and political dealmakers, more than anyone might 
visualize. If the church fails to discover its linkages with those who are trying to work 


on behalf of the kingdom of God within the concrete environments of jails and juvenile 
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facilities, then the chances of a constructive societal change of heart will grow dimmer 


by the moment. 
Issues for Serious Consideration 


There is a body of work being published by a number of social observers on 
prison issues. In this researcher’s opinion, there is none more insightful than the work 
of Marc Mauer and The Sentencing Project. The Sentencing Project is a think tank 
whose primary objective is to study, write, and dialogue about the United States’ vast 
criminal justice system. It would be outstanding if the United Methodist Church would 
do likewise. The work of The Sentencing Project is a prophetic challenge for anyone, 
but especially for the Christian movement. This is exactly why the Pastoral Care and 
Counseling doctoral course of study, such as the one United Theological Seminary 
offers, is so vital. This course serves as a needed beacon of hope on a hill amid a valley 
of darkness. Let me point out four areas to which religious leaders need to give serious 


consideration as it applies to prison/correctional settings issues: 


(A) Institutional Duty Officer—This is a position that acts in the capacity 
of an institutional CEO after business hours. There is a potential 
conflict in this position for a fully endorsed United Methodist 
Chaplain. This position has the potential of ordering possible 
weapons to be utilized upon an inmate(s) should the occasion arise. 
This is a huge moral and professional conflict of interest for 


chaplains. 
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(B) Death Penalty—After nearly 40 plus years, the United States Federal 
Bureau of Prisons has been tasked with Death Penalty 
responsibilities. Where do various religious communities stand on this 
issue? Remember, they have chaplains who may be called upon to 
provide pastoral care to those teams given the responsibility in 


carrying out the death penalty sentence. 


(C) Onany given day, within America’s prisons, it is no longer unusual to 
witness a growing number of elderly inmates whose illnesses range 
from Alzheimer’s to serious physical disabilities. As a result of their 
long-term incarceration, a significant number of these inmates may 
have nowhere to go upon their mandated release. Where do religious 
communities stand on this issue? Faith-Based Ministry is an old 


concept with modern day players involved in today’s political arena. 


(D) Is Faith-Based Ministry worth endorsing? What answers will Faith- 
Based Ministry really provide to a much-divided nation on issues 
such as prisons, rehabilitation, and the death penalty? Where do the 


various religious communities stand in this public square dialogue? 
The Need for After Care 


One of the weakest links in Prison Ministry is its lack of After Care. 
Unfortunately, no national plan exists to date to address this increasingly critical area 


for inmates facing release. It must also be stated for the record that it has been this 
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writer’s experience to witness authentic transformative learning among those men who 
are known as inmates. It can be unquestionably stated that men do find God within the 
confines of FMC Fort Worth, a place where ministry does happen. FMC Forth Worth 
is a place where men have begun claiming their fatherhood to children with whom there 
was no relationship. Some of the men who left FMC Fort Worth have entered ministry 
full-time. 

Inmates who are incarcerated at a federal prison, such as FMC Fort Worth, can 
expect to receive a number of free services such as, but not limited to: 


e Clothing, room, and board 

e Free medical and dental care 

@ AGED and/or an English as a second language certificate 

e Industrial maintenance training 

e Educational books, recreational tools, musical instruments 

e Free professional pastoral care and psychological assistance. 


e Inthe event of death, the Federal Bureau of Prisons pays an inmate’s 


major funeral expenses. 


This makes life for an inmate controlled, but basically comfortable. However, 
when an inmate is released from federal prison, a place of structure, then “all hell 
breaking loose” becomes highly probable unless that inmate has a sound pre-release 


plan. There is no working linkage for that inmate to journey from a structurally- 
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controlled environment back into a non-structured society. The alarm for trouble will 
more than likely sound off. As the United Methodist Church’s National Constituency 
Representative for 2000-2004, it is both this researcher’s moral obligation and 
theological position to assist inmates to successfully live beyond the gate. Ordinarily, 
this could not occur because in the tradition of the Federal Bureau of Prisons, 
Chaplaincy’s assistance stops at the prison gate wherever the chaplain is stationed. As 
chaplains within this very controlling system, we can go no further than being a mere 
observer, peering out the gate at waving as the inmate exits the prison and enters into 
the bigger world. 

It is imperative for the church to begin addressing the prison issue within the 
United States of America. This issue is so critical that it can tolerate no delays because 
the system “continually releases an increasing number of soon to be unstructured angry 


mates” into an open society. 
When Inmates Leave Prison 


The church must begin to take note of the increasing number of inmates exiting 
the institutions almost daily across the United States. If the church fails to seriously 
address the issues of prison, then those inmates who are already poor in spirit will more 
than likely wreak havoc on society of a magnitude the results of which hardly anyone 
can imagine. The church must become committed in turning the tide for those inmates 
who are spiritually bankrupt. 

In addition, the church must begin to work on discouraging prison systems from 
encouraging returnees (inmates who fail on the outside) from returning because “no 


one tried to help them” get their lives in order. 
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Something must be done to prevent inmates from de-evolving into a co- 
dependent statistic because they have come to view prison as a place where at least— 
they can “eat, sleep, and get free medical attention” —believing it is okay to let 
someone else take care of their children and make their life decisions. I have actually 
heard inmates say, “prison can also have my soul if they want it.” Thus, Matthew 25:36 
must become the mandate for the church as it reminds us with the words: 

I was naked and you clothed me, I was sick and you visited me I was in 


prison and you came to me. (Matthew 25:6) 


This scripture compels the church to remember those in prison. People in prison 
should not be forgotten. Jeremiah the prophet says people in prison should be 
remembered because they too, like free people, are children of God. Perhaps, more 
than any other scripture, the one which can best describe this aspect of my work and 
ministry is none other than Romans 8:35-39: 


Who shall separate us from the love of Christ? Shall trouble or hardship 
or persecution or famine nakedness or danger or sword? As it is written: 
“For your sake we face death all day long; we are considered as sheep 
to be slaughtered.” No, in all these things we are more than conquerors 
through him who loved us. For I am convinced that neither death nor 
life, neither angels nor demons, neither the present nor the future, nor 
any powers, neither height nor depth, nor anything else in all creation, 
will be able to separate us from the love of God that is in Christ Jesus 
our Lord. 


The Christian Imperative to Care for Those In Prison 


The spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he has anointed me to preach 
good news to the poor. He has sent me to proclaim release to the 
captives and recovering of sight to the blind, to set at liberty those who 
are oppressed, to proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord. And he 
closed the book, and gave it back to the attendant, and sat down; and 
the eyes of all in the synagogue were fixed on him. And he began to say 
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to them. Today this scripture has been fulfilled in your hearing. (Luke 
4:18-21) 
Jesus was concerned about offenders, as well as those who victimize others. He 


rejected vengeance and retribution as the model of justice to be used for relating to 


offenders: 

You have heard that it was said, “An eye for an eye and a tooth for a 

tooth.” But I say to you, do not resist an evildoer. But if anyone strikes 

you on the right cheek, turn the other also . . .” (Matthew 5:38) 

Jesus also indicated the responsibility Christians have for offenders: 

I was sick and you took care of me, I was in prison and you visited me . 

.. Truly I tell you, just as you did it to one of the least of these . . . you 

did it to me. Matthew 25: 36, 40. 

The Apostle Paul believed that this biblical concept of justice, which was reflected in 
the life of Christ, was a primary molder of Christian community and responsibility: 

All this is from God, who reconciled to us to himself through Christ, 

and has given us the ministry of reconciliation; that is, in Christ God was 

reconciling the world to himself, not counting their trespasses against 

them, and entrusting the message of reconciliation to us. (2 Corinthians 

5:18-19) 

While acknowledging that the biblical concept of justice focuses on the victim, 
the offender, and the community in the hope of restoring all to a sense of God’s 
wholeness, it is also important to understand that the Methodist heritage is rich with 
examples of ministries carried out in jails and prisons. John Wesley (and others in his 
inner circle, including a brother, Charles) had a passion for those in prison. As early as 
1778, the Methodist Conference adopted action making it the duty of every Methodist 
preacher to minister to those who were incarcerated. United Methodists have 


reaffirmed and expanded the mandate for prison ministry and reform in many different 


chapters of our denominational history. 
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Retributive and Restorative Justice 


This is a part of our identity and call. Criminal justice in our world rarely 
focuses on the biblical initiatives of restoration, mercy, wholeness, and shalom. Out of a 
desire to punish rather than restore, governments around the world have made 
retribution the heart of their criminal justice systems, believing that this will deter crime 
and violence. The statistics indicate the colossal failure of retributive justice. 

The church, therefore, must embrace the biblical concept of restorative justice 
as a hopeful alternative to the present criminal justice codes. Restorative justice focuses 
on the victim, the offender, and the community in the desire to bring healing and 
wholeness to all. 

The church is a refuge for all the world to gather and find sanity from a place 
that sometimes appears to be bent on insanity. When it comes to the issue of prisons, 
the church should make no exception. 

The words to Amazing Grace ring with deepened clarity to a congregation of 
free people. Like Paul, the Apostle, during whose day there were many in prison, we 
must be determined to embrace and act upon the truth for all that “nothing shall 


separate me from the grace of God through Christ Jesus our Lord.” 


CHAPTER FIVE 


FIELD EXPERIENCE 


From its beginning the concept of corrections within the United States Christian 
Chaplaincy has made contributions in this sometimes complex field. Yet, in spite of 
these major contributions, much of what chaplaincy has accomplished has gone 
unnoticed. Much of the “notice” that has occurred has now come face to face with 
those given the responsibility for trying to reverse what has inevitably become a 
growing mess within and beyond this country’s borders. Thus, the issues involved in 
this project include: 


I. recidivism 

2. illness 

3. mutual abandonment 

4. reintegration into the community 


Entering the doctoral program at United Theological Seminary in Dayton, 
Ohio, and being privileged to be mentored by Urias Beverly and Bobby Beavers in the 
area of Pastoral Care for the Twenty-First Century has empowered this researcher to 
express clarity and creativity in this project’s completion. As previously stated, Prison 


Chaplains have not had many opportunities to articulate their thoughts in effecting 
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change within prison settings. This makes it imperative for the creation of a Criminal 
Justice Issues Symposium in the Dallas/Fort Worth, Texas area. Not having such a 
symposium, where open and frank dialogue can effectively take place, hinges on both 
the unethical and the immoral. 

Furthermore, this model was initiated in order to fill what was considered to be 
a void in leadership development for those persons seeking a clear avenue in this much- 
needed area. A test survey was developed which was to be distributed to those 
participants at the Criminal Justice Issues Symposium to make this part of the process. 
possible. The Symposium was designed with the goal of: 


1. raising the consciousness of the community 

2. sensitizing people to the needs of inmates 

3. identifying key issues 

4. determining if more symposiums are needed 

5. understanding what the moral implications of having symposiums 


Prior to the symposium, a pre-test was used to determine various community 
members’ knowledge and perspective on the criminal justice system. This survey was 
distributed in the form of a questionnaire. The questionnaire was included in the 
symposium registration packet. This packet was distributed on February 1, 2003 and 
returned the same day. Appeals were made to each attendee to complete the survey. 


The researcher along with context associates encouraged each attendee to ensure that 
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the surveys were completed. The volunteer ushers collected the questionnaires at the 
close of the symposium. 

This model of ministry incorporates as part of the process interviews and 
dialogue with the symposium. Each aspect was used to introduce a new understanding 
of the symposium’s intentions. An agenda of the symposium can be found in the 


appendix. 
The First Symposium 


The first Criminal Justice Issues Symposium was held on February 1, 2003. 
The communities of the Dallas/Fort Worth, Texas area were encouraged to come, 
listen, learn, and participate. The participants were asked what topics would interest 


them for the next symposium. The results of those surveys were quite valuable. 
Correct Answers for the Pre- and Post Tests 


1. What does the term Driving While Black refer to? 
An illegal stop of an African American driving an expensive vehicle 
2. What is the number of incarcerated adults in the nation’s prison today? 
1.2 million 
3. Which recidivism rate is higher juveniles or adult males? 
Adult males (but juveniles are fast approaching adults) 
4. How much does it cost to house an adult imate per year? 
$40,000 
5. Does it cost more to house an adult than a juvenile offender? 


Adult 
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6. How much does it cost to house a juvenile offender per year? 
$20,000 

7. What is the Registration and Community Notification Law? 
Supervised parole 

8. The prison industrial complex refers to the privatizing of what? 
Prisons 

9. Some statistics suggest that the highest number of assaults, rapes and 

stalking comes froma... 

White Male 

10. Are their parents in prison? 


Yes 
Pre-Test Results 


The following are the number of questions answered correctly by participants in 


the pre-test, which was given before the first Criminal Justice Issues Symposium. 


# of 
Pre-Test Question Correct 
Answers 
What does the term Driving While Black refer to? 12 
What is the number of incarcerated adults in the nation’s 9 
prison today? 
Which recidivism rate is higher juveniles or adult males? 8 
How much does it cost to house an adult inmate per year? 5 
Does it cost more to house an adult than a juvenile offender? 7 


How much does it cost to house a juvenile offender per year? 3 
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What is the Registration and Community Notification Law? 10 
The prison industrial complex refers to the privatizing of what? 15 
Some statistics suggest that the ~— number ee assaults, 9 


rapes and stalking comes from a. 


Are their parents in prison? 15 


Highlights of the Criminal Justice Symposium 


Speakers and panelists from the Dallas/Fort Worth, Texas, area were mvited to 
participate in a forum to link practitioners with the general public so the public would 
have a clearer understanding of the United States Criminal Justice system. The panel 
also was to include an ex-offender. The forum was titled, The Criminal Justice 
Symposium. 

On Saturday, February 1, 2003, the symposium was held at the St. Luke 
Community United Methodist Church. St. Luke is a well-known church whose 
commitment to the community of the Dallas/Fort Worth area is well documented. St. 
Luke was gracious enough to allow the symposium to take place in its freshly 
renovated edifice and supplied refreshments for the audience. 

The interaction between the panelists and audience was great. Three of the five 
panelists were present. The two absent panelists were the ex-offender and the school 
board member. I was disappointed that the ex-offender was not at the symposium. 
Her story of the tremendous effort to overcome so many obstacles would have proven 
valuable. Her willingness to attest to the possibility of transformation would give hope 


for incarcerated relatives to other people in the audience. The failure of the school 
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board member to attend was disappointing in light of the school shootings this country 
has witnessed over the last five years. There are also a growing number of gangs in 
schools today. Considering the fact that juveniles are one of the fastest growing 
populations within the criminal justice system, this symposium would have provided a 
tremendous opportunity for a school board member to tell his story while listening to 
others do the same. 

There was construction in the other part of the building where the sympostum 
was held. This created intermittent noise for the first half hour of the program. In 
addition, as the symposium was starting, word was received of the space shuttle 
Columbia disaster and there was concern that debris could possibly be falling in the 


area where the symposium was located. 
Panelists Presentations 


The five panelists discussed the criminal justice system in terms of: prevention, 
intervention, and treatment. Statistics were discussed with the audience to show how 
widespread the issues were in the criminal justice system. Once the panelists concluded 
their remarks, an open dialogue began and lasted for forty-five mmutes. The questions 
and issues during the dialogue were engaging, fluid and dynamic. 

The presentation of the former judge was one of the most interesting points of 
the symposium. He is a Muslim, an African American male, a Republican, and a single 
parent for many years. His son is now seventeen and he has never utilized corporal 
punishment. He was able to set standards for his son and since through love they both 


wanted to see the other happy, the son has always complied. 
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According to this former judge, standards and expectations are what young 
people require of their adult role models. If adult models fail in demonstrating and 
delivering those expectations, then havoc becomes potentially more prevalent. This is 
definitely true within the criminal justice system. 

The judge discussed how much his single mother influenced him not to follow a 
life of crime. He elaborated on this aspect by recalling how his mother readily refused 
any stolen items in her home. His mother emphatically laid down the law to him in 
words and actions. He was not fide would she expect him to be anything less than 
intelligent. The former judge stated that society and the criminal justice system should 
have more values and discretion than either one is currently showing. 

This is a great time to live in because of the access to information and 
education. However, many people fail to take full advantage of this accessibility. By 
failing to do so, the temptation of criminal activity become an ever-looming problem. 
The need for strong role models was repeated throughout the symposium, as was the 


fact that the voice of the church would become a distant whisper among those who did 


not see God’s people at work. 
Question and Answer Session 


During one point in the Question and Answer session, a single mother shared 
the fact that she had raised five children by herself. None of her five children have been 
in trouble with the law. Because of a family member being incarcerated, this single 
mother inherited three more children, two nephews and a niece, into her home. She 
received them in their late teens and was not able to positively influence them. Now 


one of the nephews is incarcerated and the niece is in a drug rehab center. 
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Because of the public announcements on the radio and the announcements 
made during church services, many single mothers came to the symposium looking for 
assistance. One of the panelists, the clergy person whose primary ministry is to 
prisoners, advised the single mothers to set standards and make connections with other 
families within their churches and communities. They were strongly urged not to allow 
incarcerated relatives to use guilt to manipulate and dictate their lives on the outside. 
They were encouraged to practice tough love and to deepen their relationship with 
God. 

The issue was raised by the panel that judges, like most politicians in Texas, are 
elected officials who owe a great deal of allegiance to their respective political party. If 
an elected official does not adhere to the party line, then he or she could find 
themselves on the outs with their political party. Therefore, if political officials do not 
have a clear and moral conscience regarding who they are, especially regarding a 
controversial issue, the likelihood that an individual hoping for justice will receive it is 
slim. 

This helps make it clear why the church in general and the United Methodist 
Church specifically must become involved in the criminal justice system. Ifthe church 
does or become involved in the criminal justice system, then society should, in the 
words of Star Treks’ Captain James T. Kirk, “prepare for impact.” Because the 
turbulence is on the way. 

Unfortunately, it seems that when it comes to the criminal justice system, the 
African American church quickly becomes distant, making the Black church a 


spiritually disconnected entity in the face of the growing problem of the increasing 
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number of African people who find themselves caught up in the multi-billion dollar 
industry known as prison. If the Black church hopes to gain a foothold in the public 
arena of this vastly growing, albeit conscienceless, industry, it needs to adhere to what 
the founding motto of the Southern Christian tisaddniite Conference proclaims: “To 
save the soul of America.” To do anything less only smoothes the progress of what by 
now is an industry that bears watching. 

In light of the widening powers being granted to the new Homeland Security 
Agency, the moral eyes of the church better become the moral position in the public 
square, especially amid the growing issue of the limited prison system. 

It is by now no secret that the increased incarceration rate spells disaster for 
people of color. The government has continuously used as one of its prosecutorial tools 
the Racketeering Industrial and Corruption Organization (RICO) Act. Initially, the 

RICO Act was intended to apply to organized crime and mafia bosses in order to break 
the back of the once-powerful underworld warlords. Today, RICO and conspiracy 
charges can be brought against practically anyone if the government feels threatened. 

Where is the church in this whole process? What are the moral implications if 
such things exist in the United States Criminal Justice System today? The symposium 
panel also pointed out that Homeland Security would eventually include gangs and not 
just “foreign terrorists” as security threats. 

Additionally, because of the engaging dialogue and dynamic panelists, the 
symposium was fortunate in having the time allotted for it and then the ability to go 


beyond that limit. 
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Out But Not Free Ministry 


One aspect of ministry that the symposium covered was the Out But Not Free 
(OBNF) Ministry. The OBNF, headed by the Reverend Roger Woods, is an initiative 
of the North Texas Annual United Methodist Conference. This initiative is a 
collaborative effort that is partially funded by the United States Justice Department 
Weed and Seed fund of the North Texas U.S. Attorney’s Office. 

The OBNF is a ministry that attempts to deal with issues such as single 
parenthood; latchkey kids programs, crime prevention, drug and alcohol rehab, and 
pre/post release planning and victim assistance. Admittedly, this appears on paper as 
an all-encompassing conference-supported ministry. But in fact, it 1s not. Reverend 
Woods had to take five years leave of absence from the United Methodist Church 
before he was requested to return and help the church in addressing some of its most 
pressing community and criminal justice issues with a very limited budget. By any 
stretch of any reasonable imagination, he still has a long way to go in terms of social, 
economic, and spiritual support. 

In spite of these limitations, Reverend Woods is determined to carry out this 
ministry. OBNF has as part of its ministry, a discipleship component to ensure as much 
as possible a Restorative Justice dimension to its areas of responsibilities. Its 
intentionality is great. The question remains, however, as to what level of commitment 
the United Methodist Church has in making certain its mission is carried out. See 


Figures 1 and 2 on the next pages for flowcharts describing the OBNF ministry. 
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Figure 1. OBNF Flow Chart. 
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Figure 2. Restorative Justice Flow Chart. 
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Results of the Data Collected at the Symposium 


The Pre- and Post-Tests given at the first Criminal Justice Symposium indicated 


that the symposium was valuable in educating people concerning prison issues. The 


demographic information concerning those who took the tests is as follows: 


Group Affiliation: 


Correctional Administrator 


Ex-Offender 
Theologian/Clergy 
Educator 
Politician 
Parent 
Age: 
30-39 3 
40-49 D 
50-59 4 
60 plus 7 
Gender: 
Male 2) 


Female 


] 


1] 


Marital Status: 
Single 3 
Married 10 
Divorced 5 
Widow l 

Race: 
African-American 20 
Caucasian 1 
West Indian ] 


*** All the information was NOT completed on each question. 
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When the Post-Test results were collected, it was evident that everyone had 


gained more knowledge of certain facts about the prison system and the issues that 


must be dealt with if there is going to be any change for the better. The results of the 


Post-Test survey are listed below. 


Post-Test Question 


What does the term Driving While Black refer to? 


What 1s the number of incarcerated adults in the nation’s 
prison today? 


Which recidivism rate is higher juveniles or adult males? 
How much does it cost to house an adult inmate per year? 
Does it cost more to house an adult than a juvenile offender? 
How much does it cost to house a juvenile offender per year? 


What is the Registration and Community Notification Law? 


# of 
Correct 
Answers 


20 


13 


18 


20 


17 


13 


Zi 
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The prison industrial complex refers to the privatizing of what? 2] 


Some statistics suggest that the highest number of assaults, 
18 
rapes and stalking comes froma... 


Are their parents in prison? | ZA 


***# AN] questions were not consistently answered on the pre- or post-test. 


When the Pre- and Post-Test scores are compared, it becomes obvious that the 
Criminal Justice Symposium accomplished a significantly large increase in participants’ 
knowledge of pertinent information. When six of the questions resulted in an increase 
of 100% or greater, it 1s clear that the symposium represents an effective vehicle for 


increasing people’s awareness and expanding their knowledge. 


: Pre- Post- ,.. % 

Questions Test Test PAerence Increase 
What does the term Driving While Black 2 0 48 66% 
refer to? 
What iS the number of incarcerated adults 9 13 414 44% 
in the nation’s prison today? 
Which recidivism rate is higher juveniles or g 18 +10 125% 
adult males? 
How much ae it cost to house an adult 5 20 +15 300% 
inmate per year: 
Does it cost more to house an adult than a 
juvenile offender? y as ene 
How much does it cost to house a juvenile 
offender per year? : 7 an nee 
What is the Registration and Community 
Notification Law? a i 7" me 
The prison industrial complex refers to the 15 21 iV 40% 


privatizing of what? 

Some statistics suggest that the highest 

number of assaults, rapes and stalking 9 18 +9 100% 
comes froma... 


Are their parents in prison? 15 Z| +6 40% 
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In addition to the Pre- and Post-Tests, interviews were conducted. The 
Interview Questions were the second level of measurement. Five questions were asked 
regarding each attendee’s knowledge of the prison ministry within their local church. 
Ten answered—yes, their church did have a prison ministry; seven answered—no, their 
church did not have a prison ministry; and five were unsure whether or not their church 
had a prison ministry. 

The single-stage sampling procedure was used and the participants were 
interviewed face to face. Interviews were cross-sectional because, to date, only one 
symposium has been held. The questions were a self-design instrument. 

The interview results indicate that this is an uncomfortable topic of discussion. 
The interest in publicly discussing incarceration seems to be limited to a predominately 
African-American female audience. The church currently does not have prison ministry 


as a high priority as demonstrated by their lack of involvement. 


CHAPTER SIX | 


| 
REFLECTIONS, SUMMARY, AND CONCLUSION 


Reflections on the Project and the First Criminal Justice Symposium 


I was disappointed in the number of people who attended. But, admittedly, this 
type of topic is not popular. Prison/criminal justice and restorative justice issues are not 
popular. They are not wanted in the corridors of many communities across the county. 
Despite its unpopularity, such symposiums must be held because the overwhelming 
majority of inmates from city jails to federal institutions are gomg to come home. They 
could be any of our neighbors because one never truly knows who is next door. So, if 
society is under any kind of false illusions that, once a person becomes incarcerated the 
key is thrown away, many people will discover they are quite mistaken when that same 
person shows up five to ten years later in the same neighborhood. 

Therefore, 1t behooves society to begin to plan as much as it can with 
preventive methods as well as educational opportunities such as criminal justice 
symposiums. I believe there should be more clergy involvement in the criminal justice 
system. To date, it has been my experience that there is very little clergy involvement 
unless he or she happens to have a parishioner who becomes entangled in the Criminal 
Justice System. However, once the clergy identifies that a chaplain is in the institution, 
the clergy tends to back away. It is then that the parents, wives, significant others and 


loved ones request the chaplain to save the inmate. 
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Nothing could be more disheartening than to witness such a tragedy waiting to 
happen as occurs so often. In the last ten years, I have witnessed inmates strongly 
discouraging family members from coming to see them for fear that a “dear john” letter 
was inevitable. The church should serve as a voice of redemption for this more than 1.2 
million people who need someone to give them hope and, at the same time, set 
expectations. 

Jails and prisons in so many ways summarize the genesis of the United 
Methodist Church’s (UMC) existence. If one were to read the history of the United 
Methodist Church, one would quickly identify that almost from the beginning the UMC 
been involved with correctional settings. United Methodists in England met, sang, 
prayed, preached, and went willingly into the gutters, prisons, jails, and brothels of their 
day to talk about and demonstrate the love of God and the grace of Christ. Today, 
however, much has changed. If the UMC does not begin to renormalize its commitment 
to prison/correctional settings, then I deeply believe the church will not have a voice in 
the public square when it comes to the ever-increasing multi-billion dollar culture of 
prison/correctional settings. I want to point out that now you can go online and invest 
in private prisons. So, it appears that prisons and human misery are now worth 
investing in. What kind of statement is this for the 21° century? 

There should be more Criminal Justice Symposiums in the future. If there is 
room in the public square for change, this is one area where the voice of ethics and 
justice must be raised and led by the church. If the church hopes to gain any recognition 
from an ever-growing skeptical and vastly more paranoid society, it had better begin 


creating a strategic plan for the betterment of the criminal justice system. After all, the 
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criminal justice system does not just affect inmates and their families. Indeed, it affects 


us all. 
Indications for Future Symposiums 


The presentations also served as tremendous indicators for future symposiums. 
It became evident that there is a definite need for other issues and topics regarding the 


criminal justice system to be reviewed. 


One example of such can be illustrated in the following excerpt from an article 


discussing youth offenders: 


Youthful offenders represent a significant part of the future. 
Subsequently, there is a need to constantly reassess the current methods 
for managing youthful offender interventions, treatment and transitional 
care because this particular offender population is dynamic. Many 
youthful offenders begin their involvement in criminal behaviors at an 
early age. Parents and the community begin to lose them as their success 
in school begins to decline. School serves as a stabilizer for many 
youthful offenders who are already disadvantaged as a result broken 
families and/or poor or nonexistent home environments. When schools 
become unresponsive to their needs, their delinquent behavior escalates. 
As they move through adolescence, they become more and more 
detached from the systems and culture that would normally help them 
maintain their stability in the community. ! 


This article suggests that if youth offenders are to have a chance of not 
becoming an adult offender by committing a crime far worse than imaginable, 


preventive measures must be taken. 


Again, this strongly suggests to this researcher that Criminal Justice Issues 
Symposiums must be held on a continuing basis. Not having them makes society in 


general and the church specifically into unwilling partners of a badly flawed ethnical 


! Corrections Today Magazine (October 2002), 74-76. 
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system. Constructive discussions surrounding a number of comments made at the 
February 1, 2003, Criminal Justice Issues Symposium clearly indicate the need for a 
sound strategic plan to be put into practical application for the good of the community 


and the criminal justice system, respectively. 
Difficulties Encountered 


As with any enterprise, there were aspects of the planning and presentation of 
the first Criminal Justice Symposium that could stand improvement. In reflecting upon 
the project as a whole, the researcher particularly noted these areas for further attention 


in preparation for future symposiums. 


1. Settmg Up Meetings: It was quickly discovered that good people are 
busy. People whose time we wanted to utilize for surveys, interviews, 
advice and to serve as panelists, had to be telephoned, e-mailed, and/or 
prodded several times before a confirmation was given. Undeniably, 
their input regarding this researcher’s project proved to be invaluable. 
The best lesson learned from this researcher’s information data 


gathering was to remain persistent in his pursuit of the project’s goals. 


2. Interviewing “everyday people” regarding the criminal justice system 
also proved to be more than a simple case of “sure, let’s go for it.” In 
fact, it was quickly discovered through this researcher’s encounters with 
others that people are not always comfortable in discussing the United 


States Criminal Justice System. At times, during the course of some of 
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the interviews people almost became hysterical in answering the 
questions. It appeared as though they were afraid some of their family 
members would become victims of a crime. This researcher was forced 
to come face to face with the fact that, even in 2002/2003, people of 
this society are not comfortable in discussing the Criminal Justice 


system, even if it only means being a participant in an interview. 


3. Commitment from the traditional community leaders, clergy, social 
workers, and attorneys was appallingly low. Although it is possible that 
a number of these persons serving in leadership positions might have 
been overwhelmed with other issues, still results could have been vastly 
_ more substantial if one had been able to interview them in order to gain 


insight from their experiences with the Criminal Justice system. 


Nevertheless, the survey was distributed on the day of the Criminal Justice 
Issues Symposium in the form of a questionnaire. The survey was included in the 
registration process. This process was begun the morning of February 1, 2003 and 
concluded on the afternoon of the same day. The researcher personally extended the 
invitation to everyone attending the symposium to participate in the survey as this 
would serve as a key level of measurement regarding the context of this project. At the 
conclusion of the symposium, participants returned their surveys and participated in the 


pre- and post-tests. 


~~] 
~~] 


The Pressing Need 


The number of adults behind bars, on probation, or on parole reached a record 
6.47 million in 2000, which equates to one in 32 American adults. The U.S. 
Department of Justice report indicates that jails and prisons held 30 percent of the 
adults in the correctional system, probationers accounted for 59 percent, and the 
remaining 11 percent were on parole. The adult population in the U. S. correctional 
system climbed by 2.3 percent between 2000 and 2001. 

On the positive side, the number of people in prison grew by only 1.1 percent to 
1.3 million, the smallest annual increase in nearly three decades. The rate of growth 
was 2 percent between 1999 and 2000, compared with an average of 4 percent during 
the 1990’s. In addition, some states have eliminated mandatory minimum sentences for 
certain crimes. For example, California’s Proposition 36 requires treatment rather. than 
incarceration for nonviolent drug offenders. Most of those drug users receive 
probation. Marc Mauer, Assistant Director of the Sentencing Project which favors 
alternatives to incarceration, said, “The overall figures suggest that we’ve come to rely 
on the criminal justice system as a way of responding to social problems in a way that’s 
unprecedented.” Additionally, the report stated that 46 percent of those discharged 
from parole in 2001 had met supervision conditions, while 40 percent went back to jail 
or prison for violations. Among the various states, Texas had the most adults under 


correctional supervision with 755,100. California was second with 704,900. 
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The Church’s Response 


The church set itself up centuries ago to redeem people from their various kinds 


of imprisonment by teaching them the true meaning of freedom. They did this out of 


their biblical, theological, and historical positions. 


By affirming others, the church in general and the United Methodist Church 


specifically, established the mandate to address the problem of incarceration. 


Considering the urgency of such issues as, three strikes and you’re out, mandatory 


sentencing, and the continuous expansion of prison construction, the church can no 


longer afford to put this discussion on hold. The time has come when the church has to 


put up or shut up. This is why I believe the United Methodist Church must continue to 


advocate for such items as, but not limited to: 


A renewed church-wide focus on rethinking the death penaity. 
Continued opposition to the privatization of prisons. 

Utilize incarceration within reasonable proximity of the place of 
conviction to promote quality visitation. 

Create and fully support rehabilitation programs in areas such as parole, 
college programs, community reintegration, drug alternative programs, 
work release, family visits and offense related counseling programs. 
Continue to work on improving prison conditions to eliminate 
overcrowding and to provide future job opportunities. 


Review the possibility of restoring voting rights to ex-offenders. 
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The clock is ticking and the question must be asked—is there any word from 
God to truly set the captives free? We need more United Methodists to be endorsed as 
chaplains for the prison/correctional settings. To date, we have only 41 United 
Methodist Chaplains in the entire United States, inclusive of city, county, state, juvenile 
and federal institutions. One chaplain’s office was (oi so I was informed) recently 
defunded. 
We need to see Bishops and their cabinets visit correctional settings within 
their given conference. | 
A dynamic symposium at a United Methodist Seminary should be given to 
facilitate a better understanding of the numerous challenges chaplains and correctional 
administrators encounter daily. This symposium should be inclusive, thereby permitting 
chaplains, community leaders, correctional professionals, ex-offenders, members of the 
judiciary, and juvenile correctional personnel to come together and establish a 
constructive dialogue over the issues of concern, such as: 
e Incarceration prevention 
e Criminal justice alternatives 
e Futuristic perspectives on US criminal justice issues 


e Typologies of internal care models and after care models 


Here are some things everyone can do to bring about Restorative Justice: 
e Donate money to prison ministry, victim ministry, aftercare and criminal 
justice relate causes 
¢ Pray for the crime victims, the perpetrator, prisoner and their families 


e Read a book about the issue 
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Become an advocate for someone with no voice (talk to an offender) 
Encourage your church to offer Affiliate or Associate membership to 
offenders in prison 

Become a spiritual pen pal for an inmate 

Develop a criminal justice of mercy ministry committee in your church 
Identify housing, educational, and enmplosiient opportunities for 
released offenders 

Contact your legislator to express your views regarding criminal justice 
issues 

Have your church sponsor a half-way house for offenders 


Offer support groups for offenders and their families 


I Dream A World 


I dream a world where men 
No other man will scorn, 
Where love will bless the earth 
And peace its path adorn. 
I dream a world where all 
Will know sweet freedom’s way 
Where greed no longer saps the soul 
Nor avarice blights the day. 
A world I dream where black or white, 
Whatever race you be, 
Will share the bounties of the earth 
And every man is free, 
Where wretchedness will hang its head, 
And joy, hke pearl, 
Attends the needs of all mankind. 
Of such I dream— 
Our world! 
—Langston Hughes 
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The sentiment described in this poem is what has motivated me to willingly 
walk inside federal prison to deliver the message of Jesus Christ. We have not achieved 
the world that Langston Hughes dreamed of but, in my opinion, the effort is as 

| 
important as the outcome. Perhaps that explains why participants were motivated to 
attend the symposium. Being able to quote the most recent statistics is not important; 
you are aware that per capita the United States incarcerates more men and women than 
any other country in the world. The data for people of color, African American and 
Hispanic, indicates that, more nities than not, minority group members are arrested, 
detained, and incarcerated at a higher rate than their white counterparts. 

What factors contribute to incarceration and incarceration prevention? Should 
we have alternatives to prison and stress rehabilitation during incarceration? These are 
just two of the complex questions that will be explored during future series of 
symposiums. Other segments of an incarceration prevention program could include 
mental health, peer and pastoral counseling delivered by culturally sensitive counselors 
and clergy. This would permit ex-offenders to move into a leadership role in helping 
others to avoid their fate. Both clients and counselor would benefit from this potentially 
dynamic relationship. 

Although a worthwhile endeavor, it is not possible to prevent all juveniles, men 
and women from being incarcerated. This being the case, perhaps our definition of 
incarceration prevention should be broad enough to include reaching out to those 


already in prison. Accepting responsibility, avoidance of potential problems, education, 


and rehabilitation versus recidivism could be the standards by which you measure 
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success. Once again, counseling would be an integral part of a program that must have 
the support of correctional administrators and politicians alike. 

Remember Langston Hughes’ poem “I Dream A World”? This is a time when 
the United Methodist Church must move from “eloquent resolutions into thick action” 
if the church is to remain relevant within a society looking for answers in an age full of 
information, but little satisfaction. The United Methodist Church can do it. I believe the 
church can and must be a needed light in a corner of the world where darkness urges 
nothingness to exist. To do this, I believe, would enable those who are incarcerated 
today to go home tomorrow with much more than they came to prison with only 


yesterday. 
Concluding Reflections 


In conclusion, I understand that a topic such as the Criminal Justice Issues 
Symposium is not popular. However, it is a topic that must be placed prominently on 
the church’s radar screen or risk the brunt of inmate anger at the church’s indifference 
toward “their kind.” 

The church must seriously reflect over the cost of what incarceration is doing to 
this country. Today, stocks can be purchased to invest in private corrections. This is 
betting on the incarceration rates for profit. The question is: what is the position of the 
church on this issue? Without doubt, if society is to have any level of hope for the 21° 
century, inmates and the church must learn to practice individual responsibility. 

Finally, much like the 12 Step Programs utilized by Alcoholics and Gamblers 


Anonymous, the church must lay out a similar mantra for inmates: 
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Step One, “we admitted we were powerless when it came to 


incarceration that our lives had become unmanageable.” 


Step Two, “we came to believe that Godihas greater power than 


ourselves and only He could restore us to sanity.” 


Step Three, “we made a decision to turn to our hopes and dreams over 
to the eternal love of God, knowing only He will be a just judge 


especially when it comes to incarceration issues.” 


Step Four, “we made a decision to make moral inquiries of ourselves in 


order to learn individual responsibility.” 


Step Five, “we admitted to God, to each other, and to society the nature 
of our wrongs and the need to teach us a better way than that of our 


39 
* 


past 


Step Six, “we had to admit to God the truth, requesting him to remove 
those defects of character which preclude us having a relationship with 


the kingdom of God.” 


Step Seven, “we honestly asked God to help us address our 


shortcomings.” 


Step Eight, “we made a list of people whom we harmed, disappointed, 


led to and took no responsibility for our past. Now, if we hope to be 
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members of the kingdom of God, change for us is no longer a joke, it is 


our channel to our future salvation.” 


e Step Nine, “we made direct appeals to the church in hopes of the church 


realizing the tremendous impact they could have on the criminal justice 


system.” 


e Step Ten, “we continue to learn to take inventory and also learn to 
admit wrong, pray honestly for faith and, when prompted to do so, 


admit our need to change.” 


e Step Eleven, “we sought through prayer, the reading of the history of 
the church, so we can stop hating, being so angry, and feeling sorrow 
for ourselves. Then and only then can we learn the meaning of our 


connection to God’s people. 


e Step Twelve, “having a spiritual revival as a result these steps of faith 
will enable us to learn, carry out, and demonstrate the principles of 


being God’s people within the prison and beyond, because the God we 


serve 1S awesome.” 


The 1.7 million incarcerated souls ask the question—when I was in prison, 


where were you? And the voice of the church said . . . 
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“_.-He has sent me to proclaim freedom for the 
prisoners...” 


Luke 4:18 


A Christian initiative designed to decrease the negative impact that 
incarceration has on the family and the community. 





February 1, 2003 
8:00 a.m. — 12:00 p.m. 


St. Luke United Methodist Church 
5710 E. R.L. Thornton Frwy. 
Dallas, TX 75223 
(214) 821-2970 


For more information, please contact — Pastor Perry N. 
Crenshaw (214) 942-8800 or Rev. Roger Woods (214) 381-0099. 
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Criminal Justice Symposium 


8:00 = 62 iS 
Seto — £230 
S530 = 8245 
Br45, > 9:00 
2500 — 9830 


O30 = 1ir00 


11 700— 11245 


11345=> 12300 


February 1, 2003 
8:00 a.m.- 12:00 p.m. 


AGENDA 


Registration/Networking 


Welcome 
Rev. Drew Brewington, Youth Minister 
Saint Luke Community United Methodist Church 


Morning Devotion 
Rev. Perry Crenshaw, Pastor 
Warren United Methodist Church 


Ice Breaker: “How Much Do You Know” Quiz 


Restorative Justice Presentation 
Rev. Roger Woods 
United Methodist Outreach Ministry 


The Criminal Justice System Overview (Panel) 
Prevention, Intervention & Treatment 


Panel members: 

Deputy Chief Kyle W.Royster, Dallas Police 
Department, Attorney Larry Baraka, Former 
Judge, Mr. Ron Price, Educator, Dallas 
Independent School District, Rev. Jean 
Jones, Clergy, Friendship West Baptist 
Church and Ms. Helen Johnson, Weed & Seed 
Liaison 


Ouestions from Audience 


Dismissal 


EMCEE-Chaplain Rich Stoglin 
United Methodist Church National Constituency 
Representative on Prisons/Correctional Settings 
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Criminal Justice Issues 


Symposium 
Demographic Information 
Name 
Address 
E-Mail 
Group Affiliation (Check all that apply) 
1. Correctional Administrator 2. Educator 
3. Ex-Offender 4. Politican 
9. Theologian/Clergy 6. Parent 
Age 
1. under 20 years 3. 40-49 years 
z2. 20-29 years 4. 50-59 years 
3. 30-30 years 5. 60 years or over 
Gender 
i. Male | 2. Female 
Martial Status 
1. Single 2. Married 3. Divorced 4. Widow 


Race 


1. African American 2. Native American 3. Asian 
4, Caucasian 5. Hispanic 6. Other 
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How much do you know? 
Ice Breaker 
Quiz — 





1. What does the term “Driving While Black” refer to? 

2. (Can you estimate the number of incarcerated adults in the nation’s prisons today? 
Approximately 

3. Is the recidivism rate higher or lower among juveniles than adult males released 
from prison? 

4. How much does it cost to house an adult inmate in prison annually? 

5. Does it cost more to house an adult than a juvenile offender? 

6. How much does it cost to house a juvenile offender annually in the criminal 
justice system? 

7. What is the Registration and Community Notification Law (RCNL), also known 


as what? it means what? 











EE 


8. The prison industrial complex refers to the privatizing of what? 

9. Some statistics suggest that the highest number of assaults, rapes, stalking comes 
from a or ___ it’s generally someone _ 

10. Are their parents in prison? 


11. Who keeps the children when both parents are incarcerated? 
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Criminal Justice Issues 
Symposium 


Interview Questions 


Do you have members of your congregation 
incarcerated? If so, how often do you visit 


them? 


Do you have a working relationship with a 
chaplain in a correctional setting? If yes, 
please be specific 


— 


Do you know your church/religious community’s 
position on Criminal Justice Issues? 


What criminal justice topics would you like 
to see your church/religious community 


address? 


Does your church/religious community have a 
jail/prison ministry? If yes, who is the 
coordinator? 


If no, are you interested in starting a 
jail/prison ministry? 
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